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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——_—\>—_—— 

jy E Food Problem remains the question of the hour, and 

the public are at last beginning to realize this fact, and 
to understand why we have worried, as they once thought, so 
wearisomely and so unnecessarily, about destroying vast masses of 
food and turning them into intoxicants. On Thursday the nation 
learnt that during the week ending April 22nd forty ships of over 
1,600 tons and fifteen ships under 1,600 tons had been sunk by 
torpedoes or mines. That is a terrible total; but we can assure 
our enemies that if they think we shall let go because they make 
us hungry, and may even destroy a certain percentage of the popu- 
lation by famine, they are very much mistaken. Though we 
have been specially pessimistic on the Food question, we have never 
entertained the thought of surrender for a moment. All that we 
have worried about, and mean to worry about, is that we are not 
doing 2s much as we might to meet the danger. 

















We have pointed out elsewhere that even now the Government 
could, if they liked, bring home to the nation the peril in which it 
stands by a complete reversal of their policy as regards the destruc- 
tion of Food by the Brewers—i.e., by insisting now, and at the 
eleventh hour, that till the Food Shortage is over not a grain of 
food should be used to manufacture intoxicants. Such a decree 
would unquestionably act like a vivid flash of lightning upon the 
mind of the nation, and make every man and woman realize that 
they were indeed on the edge of the precipice, and that the Govern- 
ment were in real earnest. The saving of a million quarters of 
malt, one of the most nutritive and stimulating of foods, would be 
in itself a tremendous gain, but an equally great gain would be the 
awakening of the nation. They would see for the first time that 
the Government really mean business. 


What irony it is that a newspaper like the Spectator should, in a 
year of famine, be pleading on its knees to the Government not to 
destroy a million quarters of grain, and a Government who at the 
same moment are telling us, and perfectly truly, that if we do not 
take care we shall have to meet not only the inconvenicnces of 
shortage, but the actual horrors of starvation, horrors particularly 
appalling to a closely packed island! However, we have no power 
except to exhort, for, strange as it may seom, we have had no 
popular support for our policy as regards malt. All we can do 
therefore, as we have said, is to fall on our knees before the Govern- 
ment and implore them to think what they are doing. As far as 
we have soen, very few members of the House of Commons seem 
to have worried themselves much over the malt problem; at any 
rate, none of them dared to move the adjournment of the House 
or to take any really strong measure. If the present writer had 
been in the House of Commons when there was such an issue 
before the nation, he would have moved the adjournment 
of the House every day till his plea was heard. But then, as he 
has often been told, he does not understand politics, 





In addition to the conservation and proper usage of such food 
tupplies as we have already got in the country, a great deal of help 





can be accomplished by “ tapping” fresh supplies of food in all 
quarters of the world, and proving once more that, though bread 
may be the most wholesome of foods, man can live without it. We 
would make it a fixed principle that after a certain date no ship 
should discharge at our ports which did not bring food up to ten 
per cent. of its registered carrying capacity, or in certain oases 
an additional ten per cent. If any one will take the trouble to 
calculate the tonnage that comes into our ports every week, he will 
find that this would victual us automatically. 


We shall be told, no doubt, that it would be impossible because 
at many places from which ships sail there are no food supplies 
available. Nonsense! If you take the trouble to look for them, 
there are food supplies of some sort everywhere.—‘ How about 
Bilbao?” Well, Bilbao can scnd us oil and chestnuts, if it can send 
us nothing else; the West Coast of Africa peanuts, and other oil- 
producing nuts and yams; while China can send millet and rice. 
But it is unnecessary to prolong the list.— Of course, if one sits down 
and cries over the matter it seems impossible to carry out a scheme 
of this kind. It could, however, be carried out perfectly well if our 
officials would take the trouble, and we venture to say, though 
we are strongly in favour of preventing gorging at restaurants and 
clubs, that it would do a great deal more to serve and save the 
State. But then, it is nobody’s business, for there is no one 
Minister whose duty it is to victual the nation. 


The news during the week from Sir Douglas Haig has been alto- 
gether admirable. On Monday, true to plan, we renewed our 
attack in the Arras region on a front of about ten miles. That 
attack went on throughout Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
but by Wednesday evening it was slacking off. Since Monday we 
have taken well over three thousand prisoners, plenty of guns, and 
® great deal of ground. What is even more important is that the 
Germans have felt it necessary to make counter-attecks of the most 
desperate character. These counter-attacks, however, have in 
every case failed, with the result that the German losses have been 
appallingly heavy. How great has been the effect of the German 
failure on their moral may bo read in the strange German com- 
muniqué dated April 24th. It is one of the strangest documents of 
the war. What it says and what it tries to conceal are equally 
significant. But though for the moment the advance has been 
checked, it must not be supposed that there is any real pause. Sir 
Douglas Haig will press and push his enemy with unceasing vigour 
as long as he has a man and a gun or a foe in front of him. 





The news from Mesopotamia is as good as the news from the 
Western front. General Maude by a most skilful piece of strategy 
has taken Samarra Station, and no doubt will soon be in Samarra 
town, which, however, is on the opposite side of the Tigris. The 
station contains a considerable amount of undamaged rolling-stock. 
The Syrian news also has a good sound about it, though it is to be 
feared that the heat must already be becoming very trying to our 
men. At Salonika, where also the weather will soon be very hot, 
we have been making a British advance, due no doubt to the weaken- 
ing of the enemy. 


We have criticized elsewhere the ideas which unhappily control 
naval policy at Whitehall, but how little they affect action at sea 
is shown in the thrilling account of the fight in the Channel 
which took place on April 20th in which two British destroyers 
encountered six German destroyers and sent two to the bottom and 
forced the others to fly. For the gallant young men who com- 
manded our destroyers there was no question as to their policy. 
It was to attack and destroy the enemy. The ‘ Swift’ the moment 
she saw her enemy flew at him literally like a wild cat. She missed 
her first spring, but in turning for a second neatly torpedoed another 
German boat in the line. The ‘ Broke’ actually managed a cutlass 
action. She rammed the third German boat at full speed, locked 
with her enemy, and fought her to a frazzle. A mob of Germans 
rushed upon her deck and engaged a midshipman hand to hand. 
In the mélée which ensued the invaders were soon put over the 
side. But we cannot summarize this Homeric fight. Our readers 
must turn to the glorious original, 
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Nothing could be better than the spirit of the messages from 
leading American statesmen contributed to the New York World 
at the request of Lord Northcliffe. Itis, how or, obvious that the 
statesmen in question do not fully realize t' «ature of the Irish 
problem. Every one here is perfectly willing to treat Ireland like 
Texas, but if that is done Ireland must be willing to treat North- 
East Ulster like West Virginia. There is the problem in a nutshell. 
Tf our American friends and allies want to understand the crux of 
the Irish question, the very best way of doing so is to turn to Mr. 
Bincoln’s address to the Legislature at Indianapelis delivered on 
February 12th, 1861. You cannot get beyond Lincoln’s question :— 

“On what rightful principle may 8 State, being not moro than 
ene-fiftieth part of the nation in soil and population, break up 
tho nation, and then coerce a proportionally larger subdivision of 
itself in the most arbitrary way ? What mysterious right to play 
tyrant is conferred on a district of country, with its poople, by 
merely calling it a State?” 
nce more the final word on a British problem is with Lincoln. 


Details have been furnished this week by the Admiralty as to 
tho torpedoing on Tuesday, the 17th, of two British hospital ships, 
the ‘ Lanfranc ’ and the ‘ Donegal.’ Of the ‘ Donegal’ twenty-nine 
wounded and twelve of the crew are missing and presumed drowned, 
and of tho ‘ Lanfranc’ thirteen wounded, one R.A.M.C. staff, and 
tive of the crew. There were a considerable number of German 
efficers and men on board the ‘ Lanfranc,’ who seem as a whole to 
have behaved very badly. They were both cowardly and brutal. 
Our poople, of course, made every effort to save them. 


Mr. Herbert Fisher's remarkable maiden speech last week opened, 
we hope and trust, a new and fruitful epoch in the history ot our 
schools. The Minister of Education fulfilled all the expectations 
that had been formed when his appointment astonished and de- 
lighted the country. He went to the root of the matter at onco, 
telling the House of Commons that we must spend more on educa- 
tion, and that we must first of all spend more on the teachers. It 
was true that the schools of England and Wales cost in ell about 
£40,000,000 a year—‘ eight times the value of our annual im- 
portation of oranges and bananas,” and “ almost one-fourth the 
value of the annual expenditure on alcohol.” But wo must ask 
not only whether we can afford to spend the money, but whethor 
we can afford not to spend the money, and the supplementary 
question is the more important. The new Armies could not have 
been raised so quickly but for the good material available from the 
public elementary schools. The commander of a cruiscr flotilla, 
manned with scratch crews, wrote to a school inspector: “Tho 
way these fellows picked up the job seemod to me perfectly mar- 
vellous. There is something in your damned Board-school educa- 
tion after all.” 


Mr. Fisher insisted again and again throughout his wise and 
witty speech that the success of the schools depends upon the 
teachers, and that the best men and women must bo drawn into 
the most noble and arduous of professions. For our part, we have 
always wondered why successive Ministers of Education and 
countless Local Authorities have overlooked or despised this obvious 
and fundamental! truth. The good teacher is tho salt of the earth, 
and deserves, but seldom gets, full social consideration as 
woll as a decent salary. The average salary of the certificated 
male head teacher is £176, and that of the certificated malo assistant 
is £129, and the women teachers’ average is still less. Before the 
war there wore forty-two thousand two hundred certificated teachers 
drawing salaries of less than £100, and twenty-six thousand seven 
hundred receiving less than £90 a year, a wage which many a half- 
skilled artisan would despise. That is a gross and intolerable 
acandal which Mr. Fisher means to abolish. 


The new grant of £3,420,000 for elomentary education is to be 
paid to Local Authorities, in proportion as they raise adequate 
sums from the rates, improve the conditions under which their 
teachers work, and provide for the special needs of the older pupils 
and for the teaching of spocial subjects. We are glad to find that 
Mr. Fisher does not propose to set up a State Corps of teachers, 
depriving the Local Authorities of all power over their staffs, 
Local friction and even loeal stupidity in such matters are not such 
evils as are inherent in an over-centralized system in which White- 
hall would be all-powerful, and the Education Committees would be 
eoncerned only with the merest routine. 


Mr. Fisher went on to ask for a grant of £433,000 for the secondary 
schools, which “ are tho koy of the situation.” He lamented, as 
every true patriot must lament, the small proportion of children 
who proceed to the secondary schools, although so many free places 
are now reserved for elementary-school children. Our highway 


es 
from Council school to University is the widest in the groat European 
countries—far wider than in Germany, where the masses are 
down—but it is not nearly wideenough. Mr. Fisher Prete | 
too, that the calling of the secondary-school master “ has yet to 
be made reasonably attractive to a really able man.” He mast 
be better paid—or less ill paid—and he must be enabled to contribute 
to a pension fund. The new grant will be distributed go that 
approved schools shall receive at least £4 per pupil, and the teachers’ 
salaries will be raised by about fourteen per cent.—little enough 
but still a step in the right direction. A Pension Bill for secondary. 
school teachers is to be introduced shortly, and will be an immense 
boon to this sorely tried branch of the profession. 


Mr. Fisher outlined at the close of his speech the greater measures 
that he hopes to bring forward at a later date. He desires t 
co-ordinate all the schools of every type, to give to each its right 
place in one great scheme. This will involve a closer control of 
the Local Authorities, but it will not destroy local initiative and 
should spur the indifferent and check the over-ambitioug, He 
proposes to establish nursery schools for very young children, 
to encourage the upper standards in elomentary schools, to promote 
tho fuller use by all classes of the secondary schools, whore “ we 
do not want @ caste system of education,” and to develop the 
Universities, especially on the post-graduate side. Mr. Fisher 
has fine ideals and practical knowledge, and we trust that he may 
be able in the near future to give efiect to them, thus utilizing 
to the full “ the human capital which we have too long allowed to 
run to waste.” 

’e have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Prothero’s speech introducing 
the new Corn Production Bill. The chief opposing speaker in 
Tuesday’s debate was Mr. Runciman, who criticized the Gover. 
ment proposals in a speech of considerable ability, the value 
of which was practically destroyed by his own record. He 
said that whilo he and his friends would support the minimum 
wages for labourers, they would oppose the bounties. He 
could not regard the Bill es a measure of national safety, 
It was no substitute for more effective action by the Admiralty 
in dealing with the submarines, and the present method 
of calculating our ehipping losses was most fallacious. We 
agree, and we also agree with his view that it would be 
far bettcr to tell the whole truth as to tonnage and enable the 
country to realize the need for stiii further reductions in consump. 
tion. He dwelt on the dangers of creating a new vested interest by 
a subsidy to farmers which would survive the need of it, and pro- 
posed to mect the shortage of cereals by establishing granaries and 
storing wheat to live on during the blockade. 


We aronot surprised at the comment of a Member who promptly 
asked: “Why didn’t you do it?” Mr. Runciman’s proposal is 
simply astonishing in view of his action, or rather inaction, a 
President of the Board of Agriculture in 1915, when this policy was 
pressed on him and his colleagues by the Syectator and entirely 
neglected. Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Under-Secretary for the Board 
of Trade, dealt faithfully with Mr. Runciman’s “ extraordinary 
speech,” contrasting his energy and zeal out of office with his failure 
to develop agriculture or protect the food supplies of the country 
when he-had the power todoso. “ From past neglect,” Mr. Roberts 
observed, “the situation has becomo so urgent that you cannot 
rely solely on the natural development of the industry.” As the 
result of this neglect we had now to pay whatever tho foreigner 
chose to ask us. Much of what Mr. Runciman said was sound 
enough from the point of view of orthodox economics and the 
operations of supply and demand in vacuo. But we are no longer 
confronted with normal conditions. Mr. Runciman is still in the 
position of thinking that what we want is to get rich quickly, 
whereas our paramount need is ships, food, and security. And his 
preaching is doubly futile from the fact that when in 1915 be 
was in a position to translate it into practice he did not victual the 
nation, as he could easily have dono. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain published in Tuesday’s papers an appeal 
to Public School boys over sixteen years of age to help in the work 
on the land during the summer holidays and for a fortnight of the 
summer term. We may take credit to ourselves for having recom: 
mended this and something more in tho Spectator, and we 
are glad that the Director of National Service has adopted 
one of the Spectator’s “ fads.” The schoolboys will, we are sure 
be delighted at the prospect. Work on the land in properly orgalr 
ized squads is both useful and amusing, as many of them have 
found already. The schoolmasters will be delighted also, and 
most parents, if not all perhaps, will agree that their boys should 
be encouraged to render such national service as they can in this 





most critical summer, when we need to save svery ounce of the 
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The Science masters ought to make admirable directors of 

, and we have no doubt that before long we shall hear 
ef the Classical masters finding useful “tips” in Kenophon’s 
Feonomics, or even in the Works and Days and the Georgics. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury in his speech in the House of 
Lords on April 18th quoted Frederio Myers’s charming schoolboy 
on the Prince of Wales at the grave of Washington. We 

will quote the concluding stanzas from the “ Letter from Newport” 
by the same beautiful poet as even more appropriate and more 


“Ah, what imperial force of fate 

Links our one race in high emprize! 
Nor aught henceforth can 

Those glories mingling as they rise ; 
Yor one in heart, as one in h, 

At last have Child and Mother grown,— 
Fair Figures! honouring each in each 

A beauty kindred with her own. 


Epread then, great land! thine arms afar, 
Thy golden harvest westward roll ; 
Banner with banner, star with star, 
Ally the tropics and the pole ;— 
There glows no gem than these more bright 
From ice to fire, from sea to sea; 
Blossoms no fairer flower to light 
Through all thine endless empery.” 


We publish in our correspondence columns a most urgent 
appeal for additional workers from the Commandant-in-Chief 
of the V.A.D.’s. We trust that the Commandant-in-Chief 
wil have her womanly and straightforward call for volun- 
teers endorsed by the best of endorsements—the volun- 
teering at once of a» large force of women workers, But, 
remember, they must be, save in certain exceptional cascs, new 
workers. It is no good to move women already doing essential 
V.A.D. work at home-to do V.A.D. work abroad. You must not 
fill one vacancy by creating another. It is the women and girls 
hitherto idle who must in the main answer the call, either directly or 
by some well-thought-out system of substitution. And here we 
would specially appeal to the mothers. The girls as a rule are ready 
enough to go. Let the mothers make the great sacrifice and refuse 
tohold them back. If they do make the sacrifice, they will nevor re- 
gret it. If they do not, their selfishness some day before the war 
ends will pierce their souls like a sword and make them ask in the 
silence of the heart: “‘Oh! what have I done?” 


But who are we that we should speak like this, even for 
the best of causes, to any section of the women of England? It has 
been the special, the priceless, privilege of the present writor to 
liveduring the past two and a half years in a small Red Cross hospital 
(thirty-five beds) staffed (save for a professional Sister-in-Charge 
of great skill and two able masseuses) by V.A.D.’s, and he has there 
learnt how worthy is the work done by these Volunteers who wear 
the Red Cross on a white field—the emblem of England centuries 
before it was adopted by the Congress of Geneva. But there are 
some things too good for panegyric, and the V.A.D. nurse is one 
of them. She has her faults, of course. She is very human. She is 
often very young. Her high spirits sometimes make discipline diffi- 
cult. She is largely untrained. Her ignoranée is occasionally as bound- 
less ag her zeal and her willingness for self-sacrifice. But no one 
who has seen her at work at close quarters, tired by long hours of 
standing and of hard labour, wearied by sick men’s whims, tortured 
by wounded men’s agonies, haunted by the mental horrors of the 
shell-shocked or the gassed, exhausted by night duty or by long 
wakeful days in which sleep evades capture, will refuse the respect 
due to high endeavour. 


Whatever the failings of the V.A.D.’s, who will refuse 
to say that with all their faults we would not have them other 
than they are ? They seem born for whatever is arduous; diffi- 
culties vanish at their touch, and their work is by its nature the 
noblest that any human being can undertake. At midnight in mid- 
December in a tempest of snow they will push the sleeping-huts on 
their turntables, away from the blizzard. When the men orderlies 
give out, it is they who carry coals or heavy patients and perform 
every sort of impossible emergency work. Scrubbing and washing 
up plates and cups and knives and forks innumerable, waiting at 
other people’s meals and waiting for their own, appear to come 
natural to girls who once were waited on hand and foot. To cut 
up half a sheep or a side of bacon is a source of pride for young 
Women who before the war turned their heads away in disgust from 
butchers’ shops! Wespeak of those who have crossed the Rubicon, 
Another twenty thousand must go and do likewise. 


Lecturing at the Royal Geographical Society on Monday night, 


problems involved in the construction of the Channel Tunnel and 
cf its far-reaching influence on travel. To keep the Tumnel well 
within the thickness of the grey chalk there would be a slight curve. 
The maximum depth of water over the Tunnel would be from 
160 ft. to 180 ft., and the roof of chalk over the structure had been 
fixed at a minimum of 100 ft. The Tunnel would have a dip -in 
the level of the rails, forming a water-lock by which the Tunnel 
could, in an emergency, be filled with water from floor to roof for 
the length of a mile. The Orient Express of the future would 
start from Charing Cross and run through to Constantinople, thence 
branching, vid Asia Minor, Palestine, and Egypt, to link up with 
the Cape-to-Cairo Railway, or vid Baghdad to Karachi and India. 
Trains would run direct from London to Paris in less than six hours, 
and the Nord Express from Petrograd would connect with the 
Trans-Siberian Line and China. 





The Lobby Correspondent of the Daily News, writing in Tueaday’s 
issue, remarks that “a good deal of comment is heard on the lack 
of hospitality shown by the Government towards General Smuts 
during his visit here, and a Parliamentary Committee. has been 
formed to remedy this doficiency.” The insinuation that the 
Government have deliberately ignored the presence of the gallant 
General we believe to be without a shade or a shadow of 
warrant or foundation. One might es well attack the Govern- 
ment for failing to entertain Marshal Joffre or General Nivelle, 
to say nothing of Lord French, Sir John Jellicoe, or Sir 
Douglas Haig. The time for official banqueting has not come. 
But at the recent luncheon and dinner to celebrate the entry of the 
United States into the war, no guest, after the American Ambas- 
sador, occupied a more conspicuous or honoured position than 
General Smuts. The comment of the Daily News is all the more to 
be deprecated because it cannot fail to create an unfavourable 
impression in South Africa. Of one thing we are sure. The 
gallant soldier of the Union will be the first to repudiate this tactless 
attempt to make mischief. 


We are much interested in the letter from Mr. Renwick in our 
correspondence columns. The enclosure to which it refers shows 
that at a meeting of the Motherwell Trades Council on Wedneeday, 
April 11th, a resolution supporting the demand for Prohibition 
was carried by a large majority. This is most satisfactory, but 
we are sure that our correspondent will not think us unsympathetis 
when we say that it only shows the sound sense and patriotism 
of the Motherwell Trade Unioniste. What is wanted is a general 
acceptance of Prohibition by Trade Unionists, and not merely one or 
two local protests. Consider the facts. We see the Prime Minister at a 
most important deputation publicly asking a well-known and 
much-respected Trade Union leader to tell the delegates what 
was the attitude of Trade Unionists in regard to Prohibition. 
When the answer was that the Trade Union Congress, and 
therefore the persons they represent, would not have Prohibition, 
Mr. Lloyd George turned to the deputation and pointed out that this 
veto was imperative, and that no Government could be expected te 
stand up against it. That, at any rate, is a fair summary of the 
proceedings as reported by the Daily Chroiicle. 





If the Trade Unionists as a body will not come forward and 
repudiate their self-elected spokesmen, and tell the Prime Minister 
that he is making a great error in regarding Mr. Turner as speaking 
for them, can we and the public generally be blamed if they place 
upon Trade Unionists the terrible responsibility of refusing, at 
a moment like this, to permit the Government to stop the turning 
of breadstuffs into beer—for that is what the refusal of Prohibition 
now means ? We ask for Prohibition. ‘he Government tell us that 
unfortunately they cannot give us what we want because the Trade 
Unionists will not let them. All we can say is that if the Trade 
Unionists do not repudiate this open accusation they must bear 
the responsibility. Unless we are greatly mistaken, it will soon be 
exacted fromthem. The nation will not easily forget their insistence 
upon the ten million barrels of beer filched from the food of the 


people, 


If we are told that the Trade Unionists have no machinery for re- 
pudiating Mr. Turnertill the Trade Union Congress meets, our answer 
is: Let them instruct their representatives in the House of Commons 
to move the adjournment of the House in order to correct the 
Prime Minister’s misapprehension of their views. That would 
instantly put the matter right. Here is an easy and most efficacious 
way of bringing it to the test. Will the Trade Unionists take it? 
We sincerely hope they may. 











Sir Francis Fox gare an interesting account of the enginecring 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., change {from 5} per cent. April Sth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SUBMARINES AND FOOD. 

a weekly report on submarine activity issued on 

Thursday is the worst yet published. The number 
of sinkings of large vessels of all sizes is forty—double the 
average weekly number of the past two months. That 
sounds bad enough, but the figures are really a good deal 
worse than they seem. And here we may say that the return 
should be made to render to the plain man a true, not an 
optimistic, account of what is happening. We are not accusing 
the Admiralty of deliberately hiding the truth, but the 
certainly do not push it home as they ought to do. We 
know, of course, that the destruction of shipping by sub- 
marine is not the only cause of shortage of tonnage, and also 
that the shortage of tonnage is not the only cause of the 
shortage of food. Speaking generally, however, unless we 
can reduce the depredations of the submarines and regain 
the command of the sea, for that is what it comes to, the 
food peril will be enormously enhanced. 

For a combination of strategic, or alleged strategic, and 
sentimental reasons, there has been very little criticism as yet 
of our naval policy and action. When it has taken place it 
has been at once smothered by angry scoldings. We have 
been told, on the one hand, that we were giving away our 
secrets to the Germans, though it was pretty obvious that 
those secrets were better known to the Germans than to us. 
On the other hand, there has been a foolish outcry that in 
criticizing the Navy we show that we do not appreciate the 
gallantry of our sailors, and are not repaying the debt that we 
owe them. In order, then, to prevent misrepresentations of 
this kind, let us say that the individual action of the naval 
units has been beyond praise, and that nothing could have 
been more splendid or more self-sacrificing than the behaviour 
of the Fleet from the point of view of moral. The trouble has 
been in the policy at the very top. The essential ideas 
adopted by the Board of Admiralty and acted upon by them 
to guide our naval action have, we believe, been wrong from 
the beginning. As we have pointed out on several occasions 
in these columns, and as is pointed out in a striking letter 
in this week’s Land and Water from “An Eminent Flag 
Officer,” we went wrong at the outset of the war by adopting 
Mr. Churchill’s mad notion that we could win at sea without 
fighting, or, at any rate, win without a vigorous direct 
offensive policy. Mr. Churchill, with amazing candour, 

ublished the ideas that governed his mind. “ Without a 

attle,” he said, “‘ we had all that the most victorious of 
battles could give us.” He appears later to have explained 
this to mean that our ships must and ought to be torpedo-shy. 
Under Mr. Churchill's masterful influence the Admiralty 
deserted the old policy of ‘‘ Engage the enemy more closely ” 
—‘ Search out the enemy’s Fleet wherever it may be hiding, 
and however great the risks and sacrifices, and destroy it.” 
That was the policy pursued by the Admirals of former days 
and before our supremacy was undisputed. Now the policy 
has tended to become “ Engage the cnemy not more but less 
closely,” “‘ Keep your capita! ships out of harm’s way rather 
than seek out the enemy and destroy him ”—the policy of the 
weaker, not the stronger, Power. Though we do not want to 
exaggerate, and are still convinced that the battle of Jutland 
was a victory for us, the more the details are known, the more 
clear it becomes that it was not nearly as conclusive as it 
might have been because we were torpedo-shy—because we 
were governed by the idea that we ought to save our ships 
rather than risk them, and that hanging on to the enemy, if it 
involved the risk of entering danger zones, was not sound 
policy. It was as if Hawke when at Quiberon Bay had said : 
** If you think I’m going to be such a fool as to follow you into 
the shoal water, you are mistaken,” or as if Nelson had said 
something similar at the battle of the Nile ! 

But if our action has been largely paralysed by the false 
Churchillian doctrine as to grand naval policy and in the 
matter of big sea actions, it has, we fear, been equally tainted 
in regard to dealing with the submarines. The submarines are 
like pirates, and we are now being put very much in the 
position into which the pirates of the aielenmaee put the 

Soman Republic before Pompey tackled them on a clear and 
systematic plan. Pompey did not in the last resort try to 
mect his permarns peril by building more ships, or by 
convoys, or by searching the waters of the Adriatic and the 
Aegean for his enemies. He did what in a humbler sphere we 
are all compelled to do when a house is being rendered unin- 
habitable by hornets or wasps. Though the thing may be a 
nuisance and involve some 


anger, what we do is to find out 








the wasps’ nests and destroy them. Now we venture to gs. 

that in the last resort this radical remedy is the one which ws 
shall have to apply to the submarines. Whether the time has 
come for it yet, or whether we may have temporarily misse4 
the golden moment and must wait for another, we do not know 
and we are not going to be so foolish as to try to dictat, 
“when,” “ em ge “where” to the Government or ths 
Admiralty. All we can do is to insist on the abstract propogi. 
tion that tho submarines will have to be met, like every other 
form of naval offensive, by an appropriate and drastic counter. 
offensive, and that this in the end must be the destruction of 
the enemy bases—i.e., of the wasps’ nests. 

But though such a radical naval cure might do a great deal 
to help us to solve the food problem, it is of course not the only 
way of meeting that danger. The next most important step 
is to induce, or if necessary order, the nation to eat less: jt 
must spread its supplies in such a way that it will be able to 
endure till the next harvest is reaped. We believe that now 
there is nothing for it but strict and compulsory rationing, 
This might have been done on the voluntary principle if the 
Government had had imagination ee and sufficient 
sympathy of comprehension to know how to address our 
people. Three months ago, when the danger was really as 
obvious as it is to-day for any one except the man whose nose 
and eyes are always on the ground, they should have appealed 
to the country as they appealed in the matter of the Loan. 
Instead they made a few feeble appeals which were sterilized 
by the fact that they would not boldly adopt the principle 
that no foodstuffs should be used in a year of famine except 
for food purposes, and that therefore, quite apart from any 
temperance considerations, there must be no beer-brewing and 
no whisky-distilling till the food peril was over. They have 
stultified their appeals by insisting that the brewers must have 
an imperative right to destroy enough foodstuffs to make 
beer. As wo have explained elsewhere in this number, and 
again and again, the public, only too anxious not to take 
a gloomy view, seized upon this fact as proof positive that 
there was not any real danger, and that the Government were 
only trying to frighten them a little. ‘“ Depend upon it, they 
wouldn’t let the brewers have all that barley if there were 
any real danger.” If the Governmznt still want to bring the peri! 
home to the nation in an unmistakable way, they could not do it 
better than by instantly issuing an order that the million quarters 
of meal which are still undestroyed must be kept for food purposes. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM AGAIN. 

T might savour of frivolity or irony if we were to 
apologize to our readers for once more touching on the 
Food question. When the seriousness of the crisis has been 
brought home to the English people we shall be only too 
glad to leave it alone. But it has not yet been brought home 
to them, and until it has we must, however disagreeable the 
task, protest, in season and out of season, against the slackness 
of the Government, and use all the means in our power to 

force the attention of an unwilling public. 

It is often asked why the Government do not use stronget 
endeavours to make the position clear, and give the maximum 
of strength to their appeals for a far stricter economy in the 
use of - =A and other cereals, The answer is obvious. They 
cannot do so efficiently because they are haunted by the 
folly, or worse, which they have committed, not merely ia 
allowing a huge amount of foodstuffs to be earmarked for 
conversion into beer, but in refusing even now, when the 
need has become so imperative, to insist on the million quarters 
of malt which are still fit for food being set aside for food 
instead of being devoted to the use of the brewers. That 
makes them speak with two voices. But those who speak 
with two voices are never listened to. With one voice they 
tell us, as Captain Bathurst said in his striking speech at 
Oxford on Thursday week, that we are rushing headlong 
towards famine. Every day and every week we consume 
fifty percent. more wheat thancomesintothecountry. Again, 
the Prime Minister in solemn tones told us over three months 
ago that the stocks of wheat in the country were lower than 
they had ever been in our history. It needs not the pencil 
of a Hogarth to show that if this consumption is not checked, 
it is “the road to ruin.” No wonder Captain Bathurst is 
appalled by what he knows and what he cannot get the people 
| this country to understand. But when the sacred right 
of the brewers to have enough foodstuffs to turn into ten 
million barrels of beer is touched, or demands are made for 
the surrender of the million quarters of barley which 
now lie in a kind of Limbo between alcohol on one side 
and the barley or malt loaf on the other, the voice 
changes, and the Government, through the official voice—we 
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are sure it is not the natural voice of Captain Bathurst— 
vehemently scold any one who dares to touch this new form 
of shewbread which it is only lawful for the priests and votaries 
of the beer-barrel to consume. Instead of the spectre of 
famine being an instant peril, a terrible menace to our land, it 
becomes “a prospective shortage,” a kind of official figment 
which need not be taken too seriously! Captain Bath urst is, 
no doubt, ready to’defend the malt-tub with his official life 

inst all comers, but he does not seem very happy about it. 

Whatever else happens, the brewers must, it appears, be 
allowed to destroy their malt as food, and the beer consumer 
must be allowed both to eat his ration and have it! He first 
consumes his allowance of bread, and then takes an enlarged 
bread ration in his four glasses of beer a day. Further, we have 
such appalling episodes as the buying of, and paying for, 
sugar by a caterer who, when he tries to take away his 

urchase, is told that he can only take it to sell to somebody 
for beer. The sugar has been invested, like ‘‘ noble land” 
in mediaeval Germany, with such a sanctity that it must never 
be employed in the cup of the humble tea-drinker or in 
sweetening the puddings of the poor. It is devoted to the 
sacred beer-barrel, and must not suffer the contamination 
involved in baser uses. Take another case which has occurred 
only this week. The Government have issued an instruc- 
tion that certain cercals—to wit, wheat, rye, and 
rice—must only be used for purposes of food. It is 
in future to be made illegal to use them for any other 
purposes, such as rice-powder for ladies’ faces or for paste 
or starch. That is excellent. But then one begins to 
wonder why it is only these three cereals that are sclected, 
and why those vital grains, barley and oats, are left untouched. 
Next, one recollects that the Government could not include 
barley without bringing in the question of the malt-tub, 
which they are so anxious to avoid, and that of turning barley 
into intoxicants. The same remark, no doubt, applies to oat- 
meal ; for are not oats used to make whisky ? Therefore no one 
must dare talk of putting them on the official index. In 
view of such things as these, how can we possibly expect 
the country to take seriously the Government warnings 
about Food Shortage? And yet all the time there is no doubt 
that the Food Shortage is as serious as it possibly can be, and 
that the results of the Government endeavours to prevent the 
wastage of wheat have fallen far short of what they desire, and 
what it is absolutely necessary that they should achieve. What 
is wanted is a clear-cut order followed by action on the part 
of the public. But action can never be secured if those 
who have the power to give the order not only do not give 
it clearly, but create a sense of bewilderment. Bewilderment 
is the parent of hesitation, not of the straight hit. 

How great is the bewilderment is shown by the letters 
which we have received, some of which we have printed, 
in regard to substitutes for wheat. Many of our readers 
eecem to think that we are to blame because, following the 
example of Government speakers and writers, we have urged 
them to use wheat substitutes in the shape of barley and 
oatmeal. They are surprised to find that in a great many 
instances these substitutes are not to be procured. We 
cannot say that we are surprised. Presumably there is still 
a good deal of barley in the country, but how can abundant 
supplies of it be expected when the Government not only 
allow ten million barrels of beer a year to be manufactured 
out of it, but refuse to let the million quarters of malt, which 
provides an excellent substitute for bread, be reserved for 
food purposes? Instead of blaming the Spectator for mis- 
leading them in regard to substitutes, as they appear inclined 
to do, we think we have a right to blame them for not having 
listened months ago to the Spectator’s warnings about the Food 
Shortage, and the absolute need there was, quite apart from 
any temperance considerations, to put pressure on the Govern- 
ment to prohibit the further manufacture of intoxicants. 
If the public had paid attention when we first raised our 
Voice last January, a great deal might have beendone. As itis, 
it is too late unless a superhuman effort is made, which is 
most unlikely, to shake the Government’s decision not to 
attempt Prohibition. 

If we are amazed at the action of the Government, what is 
to be said of the action of the brewers and of the Trade gener- 
ally? One would have thought that, knowing what they 
know, or could easily have found out, because the brewers 
are always in touch with the corn trade, they would have 
Jumped at Mr. Lloyd George’s overtures in regard to Pur- 
chase, and would have expressed their willingness to take 
almost any terms in order to get out of the sinking ship. 
On the contrary, if one may judge by the signs of the times, it 
Sppears that they have been hardening their hearts and doing 
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everything they can to prevent Purchase, or at any rate have 
resolved to ask an impossible price. Those who control the 
Trade have, in our opinion, been most unwise. That isa subject 
of regret to us, because the last thing we want is to see the 
brewery shareholders ruined. But this, it seems to us, is 
what is going to happen unless in the course of the next 
week or two the Trade can manage to get itself bought out. 
The Trade Unionist leaders, or at any rate those xe have 
arrogated to themselves the right to speek for the Trade 
Unions, have vetoed Prohibition, or think they have vetoed 
it. But, for all that, it is coming. When the Food Shortage 
becomes really acute, we feel certain that what will then 
be called the fickle multitude, whether Trade Unionists or 
not, will turn in their anger upon the Government and say : 
“We want barley as a substitute for wheat, and we cannot 
have it because a great deal of it has gone into the malt-tub. 
What right had you to let this happen when you knew we were 
60 short of food?” Then the Government will no doubt, 
after the way of Governments, throw the Trade Unionists 
to the wolves, saying: ‘‘ We could not help it, because you 
yourselves vetoed any interference with beer.” When that 
1s considered a wholly insufficient answer, as it will be, the 
Government will next throw the brewers to the wolves. 
Then we venture to say the brewers will find that an angry 
and half-starved people are anything but just. There wiil 
be Prohibition without any purchase or compensation— 
merely a hard-and-fast refusal to allow an ounce of foodstufis 
to be used for anything but food. In other words, the mercies 
of an enraged democracy will be far less liberal than those 
of the Spectator, against which the manufacturers of intoxicants 
now vent their wrath and which they declare to be brutal and 
unjust, 





MR. PROTHERO’S SPEECH. 


4 eee ~e- them as a whole, we find no small satisfaction in 

the proposals contained in Mr. Prothero’s Corn Pro- 
duction Bill. The principle upon which it is founded is a sound 
one. We want national security of as perfect a kind as we can 
obtain, and the war has shown us that we cannot get this in 
the matter of food supplies even with what is from the militant 
point of view an invincible Navy and a vast mercantile 
marine. To be really independent, to be masters of our own 
fate, we must go further and grow enough corn in these 
islands, we will not say to be entirely self-supporting at all 
times and in all seasons, but to approach that ideal. We 
ought not to be satisfied unless the margin of supply 
from abroad is so limited that if we are forced 
to live “on our own” we can do it without actual 
starvation and merely by economy. Mr. Prothero tells us 
that he is convinced we can grow eighty-two per cent. of the 
cereals we require. If that is possible, we agree that we shall 
have placed ourselves out of jeopardy, and that it is well worth 
while to do so. No one can desire our children and grand- 
children to go through the anxieties, nay, the humiliations, 
which are besetting us at this moment. In order to accom- 
plish this desirable end, Mr. Prothero tells us that we shall 
have to add eight million acres to our existing arable area. 
With three-fifths of our total soil cultivated or under the 
plough the nation would be free from the nightmare of the 
submarine menace, or, we may edd, some other menace of 
the sea or air not now in sight but by no means outside the 
range of imagination. But if we are to cultivate eight million 
more acres, we shall want something like a quarter of a million 
more men, as well as of course plenty more machines, to 
accomplish that result. Therefore we have got to do two 
things. We must encourage landowners and farmers to put 
new acres under the plough, and encourage more men to 
live by the land. Mr. Prothero’s plan for doing this is 
thoroughly wise. He proceeds by way of bounties rather 
than by way of protection. He sees that if you want two 
blades of corn to grow where only one grew before, or one 
where there was nothing but a spire of grass, you must ensure 
it, not by employing the language of menace and telling 
people that whatever it costs to grow food they shall never 
get more than a fixed and exiguous price for their product, 
but by encouraging them in their great adventure, for such is 
all agricultural work. You must do your best to relieve them 
of the husbandman’s haunting anxiety that he is ploughing 
the land in vain—that when his crop comes up he will not 
be able to sell it, or at any rate to seil it at a price which 
will enable him to meet the obligations which he has under- 
taken in order to getthecornto market. Mr. Prothero does not 
shake his fist in the farmer’s face and say: ‘ You scoundrel, 
you grinder of the faces of the poor, you regrator—remember 
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this, that a beneficent Government are never going to let 
you ask more than what they, and not you, deter- 


mine is a fair price for your product.’ Instead of that, he 
tells the farmer in isin and honest terms that-he shall be 
secured against loss by a fixed minimum price. The Govern- 
ment undertake that if that minimum cannot be secured to 
him in the ordinary way, they will step in and “‘ make good.” 

In order to obtain the necessary quarter of a million 
workers on the land Mr. Prothero proposes to es- 


tablish s minimum wage. That, sgain, is sound 
policy, though here care must be taken, by some 
system of economic as against extravagant house- 


building, that the boon given to the labourer with one hand 
shall not be taken away with the other by the interest paid 
on perky little brick villas with slate roofs as expensive as 
they are hideous. However, that is perhaps so obvious a fact 
that there is no fear of the Department concerned missing it. 
But there is a point which, to judge from the Bill and from 
Mr. Prothero’s speech, the Government seem to have over- 
looked altogether, and yct it is one of great importance both in 
justice and expediency—though here we must put in a caveat 
against being thought to contrast those two conditions. 
Justice in the long run is never inexpedient. Unless t 
care ‘is taken in regard to the position of the owners of the 
land, apart from that of the cultivators, we shall see a hideous 
injustice done, and with the worst ible results. Under 
the Bill the landlord will be forbidden, whatever the profits 
made by the cultivator—i.c., the farmer—to raise his rents. 
That sounds reasonable enough, and probably was necessary 
as part of the encouragement to the cultivator. The farmer 
is a timid person, and no doubt would imagine all sorts of 
attempts to take from him some of the increased profits which 
he is making, and which we are glad to think he is making. 
At the same time, if no consideration is to be shown to the 
landlord, we are going to sce a great rural tragedy. We 
are going to see the squires and small landowners of England, 
and also in a lesser degree of Scotland, swept off the face of the 
earth. And this not out of illwill, but because it is apparently 
worth nobody’s while to think out the effects of the new 
changes upon the landlord’s position. The landlord will still 
have to bear on his shoulders all the old burdens and arduous 
pm ae! obligations. He will pay Land Tex as usual, and, 

esides doing all the repairs to farmhouses, cottages, and 
fences, and, when there is a change in a farm, often paying 
large sums for illusory permanent improvements, he will have 
to pay also a greatly enhanced tithe. Remember that the 
tithe, to the great advantage of course of the rural clergy, is 
augmented by about twenty-five per cent., for it varies, as no 
doubt our readers know, with tho price of cereals. As they 
riso in price, so rises the tithe. But the prices are now going 
to be L~ » permanently high, and therefore so will the tithe. 
This will prove on many estates a very great burden to the 
owner, who is debarred by the Bill from reaping any advantage, 
for the present at any rate, from the increased profits from 
agriculture. But what is far more important is the question 
of mortgages. Almost every rural estate in England has 
mortgages upon it, either mortgages of a purely commercial 
kind, or mortgages to family trustees for the payment of sums 
to widows or younger children and other estate pensioners. 
Now these mortgages, if nothing is done to help the landlord, 
are going to break his back. Owing to the enormous increase 
in the rate of interest—it has practically doubled, or at all 
events has gone from 3} to 6 per cent.—the landlord is going 
to be told, in some cases is being told already, that the mortgage 
rate upon his land will have to be raised by something very 
like 3 per cent. This raising in most cases will not be a wicked 
or & usurious act. It will be merely an act which trustces— 
and mortgages are constantly in the hands of trustces—will 
have to take in order to secure themselves from breaches of 
trust. Take an illustrative case. Twenty years ago Mrs. 
Jones, the widow of a country solicitor, was left with a sum of 
£40,000. Her trustees, wishing to obtain good security and a 
fair rate of interest, something better than could then be got in 
Consols, lent it to a neighbouring squire who wanted to build a 
new house or carry out some serics of improvements, or, again, 
to buy some large tract of land to round off the estate. That 
interest has been regularly paid ever since. But now the 
trustees, knowing that if they call in the mortgage they can 
get 6 per cent., will be inclined cither to call it in, or 
else to tell the landlord that they must reluctantly increase his 
interest by 3 per cent., and the landlord will have to pay. But 
in many cases this will be enough to break the small landlords 
al er, and to cripple very seriously even big ones. It 
will sweep away the margin of income upon which the landlord 
in many cases has been living. 








HOW TO SAVE THE SQUIRES. 


= us go e little further into the details of the cass 
we are suggesting. Suppose the estate upon which 
the mortgage is held to be one with a nominal rent-rolj 
of £8,000 a year, but with an actual rent-roll, after repaj 
family charges, and taxes and rates on the house ani th 
home farm have been paid, of about £4,000 a year net, But 
out of this net rent—the rent which if there had been no 
mortgage would heve gone into the landlord’s pocket—must 
be deducted £1,400, interest on the £40,000 mortgage. That 
brings the landlord’s income down to £2,600. Now it is by no 
means impossible that on an estate of the kind we are dealing 
with the normal tithe is £800 a year ; but ifit has gone up 25 per 
cent. the landlord will be paying £200 a year more. That 
will bring the net income down to £2,400. Now if to the 
landlord and owner of this depleted income comes the demand 
from the trustees who hold the mortgage for another 
2} per cent. for interest, the so-called beneficiary will have 
£1,400 @ year to live upon in a house and grounds 
designed for an expenditure of £8,000 a year. It is 
a tragic situation, and of course means extinction for 
the squire, unless he or his son has the good luck to be 
making money in some other nace than agriculture, and he 
can look upon his estate as a p yching and not a business 
proposition. But as we know, these fortunate persons ere 
only to be found among what we may call the millionaire 
landowners. The vast majority of the squirearchy, and even 
of the larger landlords, know nothing of outside sources of 
income. hey have been accustomed to live upon a margin 
of the income when all the fixed charges have been paid; 
and if nothing is done to help them, the increased tithe and 
the increased mortgage, and also the increased taxation, 
which of course falls far more heavily upon them than upon 
any other class (landlords pay, not, as the rest of us do, upon 
what goes into their pockets, but upon what gaily optimistic 
Income Tax Commissioners consider ought to go in or what 
appears to go in), will in many cases bring them face to face 
with ruin. 

“At a time of great national crisis you are asking 
for a dole out of the taxes for the landlords. We a 
it would end like that, and thet the war and the so-called 
patriotism of the squires would be made an excuse for a 
policy of public plunder.” That will be the comment of 
@ good many cynical Radicals. We are doing nothing of 
the kind. We acquiesce entirely in the clause Sanaa raising 
rents, and we do not want to take from the clergy what is 
their due. We do think, however, that the Government 
ought, at any rate for the next five years—while minimum 

rices are in operation and while the Government are for- 

idding any increase of rents—also to forbid any increase 
in the rate of mortgages. We are aware, of course, of the 
objections to such a proposal, but we cannot see why 
the landowner should be the only person to suffer in the 
nation’s cause, and why some burden should not be borne 
by the man, whether a relation or a stranger, who has actually 
or nominally lent money on the land. The chief o> 
that will be raised will be: “ If you do this, you will make 
it impossible for anybody else ever to borrow money on land.” 
Without endorsing it absolutely, we agree that this represents 
a tendency which the moratorium we propose is likely 
to have. We would meet it by saying that any mortgagee 
who likes may compel the landlord to turn his mortgage into 
@ perpetual statutory first-charge rent on the land, @ rent 
charge which will be like a ground-rent and rise from the 
land while there is anything to be got out of it. If it is not 
paid, the holder of the ground-rent can come in and take 
possession. The advantage of such a plan is this. With the 
present prospects of agriculture, the ground-rent would 
almost always be met, and very soon country ground- 
rents would become saleable like town ground-rents, and 
so develop into a liquid and not an unrealizable security. 
The difficulty, of course, is in knowing how to attach 
ground-rents to particular holdings or fields, but we should 
think this ought to be met by the ingenuity of surveyor 
and solicitors. 

As for the tithe difficulty, we suggest that half the enhance- 
ment should be borne by the landlord and half by the tenant. 
And now for one further suggestion to Mr, Prothero—s 
very old “ fad ” of the Spectator’s. Why should not he take 
advantage of the changed circumstances to do a little piece 
of justice to the soil and its owners, or rather in this case 
its cultivators? Let him refuse to pass the annual Act 





by -which personal property is most unfairly exempted from 
the rates, and those rates placed solely upon — estate— 
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Sarat 
4a, land and houses. Then let him pass a new Act turning 
tes into what, but for agricultural land, they really are, 
«local Inhabited House Duty. In other words, let agricul- 
land, which is now singled out from all rural industries 

for & ial impost, be relieved of that unfair strain. This 
ould help the landlords rather than the tenants, but would 
not help them overmuch, because what they would gain on 
the ploughlands they would lose on their houses. But, in 
spite of that, the thing is well worth doing. The present 
arrangement is wholly unscientific, and acts as a great 
deterrent to small-holders, especially when they want to 
jncrease their holdings. We must never forget, when we 
talk of small owners dying out, that they have been very 
largely rated off the land by the folly which turned 
Sir Robert Peel’s annual Act for the exemption of personal 
property from local taxation from a hurried expedient into 
what an Irishman might call a permanent annual measure. 





MR. BALFOUR’S MISSION. 
NE of the very best things that the present Ministry 
have done is the sclection of Mr. Balfour to conduct 
Mission to the United States. The other members of the 
Mission seem to have been equally well selected for the 
urposes probably in view, but Mr. Balfour necessarily 
stands apart. His long record as a leading politician, his 
growing years, and his personal dignity give him a reputation 
throughout the English-speaking world that is possessed 
by few Englishmen or Scotsmen. The Americans, we are 
lad to say, have not been slow to appreciate the honour 
one them by his selection. The news from Washington 
shows that he and the members of his Mission have been 
welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm, and that great hopes 
are entertained of the practical results which will be secured 
by his visit. It is worth while to add, as we stated in a note 
last week, that Mr. Balfour has long been kcenly alive to 
the importance of establishing a close and friendly relationshi 
between the United States and the United Kingdom. Ie 
has always regarded such a relationship as one of the objects 
most to be striven for on both sides of the Atlantic. By 
ood fortune, as it happens, the present occupant of the White 
he is a man of a philosophic temperament of mind more 
or less akin to that of Mr. Balfour himself, and the personal 
sympathy between these two spokesmen of their respective 
nations will undoubtedly facilitate the particular work which 
they have in hand. 

Very wisely, Mr. Balfour’s first communication to the 
American Press took the form of a warning to Americans not to 
anticipate that the war upon which they have entered is 
going to be a holiday jaunt. In the case of the Boer War 
we blundered badly in assuming that it would be a “ three 
months’ picnic.” Many of us equally blundered when the 
present war began in hoping that it might be over by the 
first Christmas. We have learnt our lesson now, and it is 
well that we should pass on our expericnce to our new Allies. 
It is easier to enter into war than to get out of it. Happily, 
there is every sign that the Americans generally appreciate 
to the full the magnitude of the task they have undertaken. 
They have begun at once to organize compulsory military 
service in order that they may have a large Army trained 
to throw into the field at the later stages of the war. But 
they are not content with making this preparation for future 
~or for possible future—needs. They have begun with 
characteristic energy to deal instantly with the immediate 
tituation. They have grasped the fact that the most important 
help which they can render to the Allies at the present moment 
ig to increase the number of cargo-carrying vessels. Orders 
have already been given for the building of a large number 
of new ships as rapidly as possible. The other direction in 
which immediate assistance is possible is in the matter of 
linance, and the presence of Lord Cunliffeas a member of Mr. 
Balfour's Mission is important in view of the financial discus- 
sions which, according to Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, have already borne fruit in a loan of £40,000,000. 
_ In addition, the Americans can give very valuable help 
M increasing the stringency of the blockade of Germany. 
this is a matter which is already being discussed in the United 
States, It is proposed to prohibit the export of foodstuffs 
to all countries not forming part of the Grand Alliance. Such 
® measure would undoubtedly make it more difficult for 
the neutral countrics adjoining Germany to act as providers 
for her. There is, of course, no desire on our part to starve 
the inhabitants of neutral countries ; but we have to face the 
fact that Holland and Denmark, and, to a lesser degree, 
orway and Sweden, do provide foodstuffs for Germany. It is 





certain that as long as they continue to import on a consider 
able scale from the outer world, so long will they have the 
means of sending surplus food to our enemies. they are 
deprived of the power of importing, they will be compelled 
to live upon their own resources and will have nothing over te 
send to Germany. In pressing this point we do not for a 
moment wish to hold a pistol at the heads of the neutrals in 
order to compel them to declare themselves on our side. 
Denmark and Holland would commit no breach of neutrality 
if they were to refuse to supply foodstuffs to either belligerent. 
We should suffer to some extent by the loss of certain foods 
which we are importing from these countries ; but our enemies 
would suffer at least as much, and as their need is greater 
than ours there would be a net gain to our side, without any 
technical breach of neutrality on the part of nations whose 
geographical situation makes it imperative that they should 
remain neutral until the military situation becomes clearer. 

These are directions in which the intervention of the 
United States adds immediately to the strength of the Entente 
Powers, and thus helps to bring the end of the war nearer. 
But there is another effect produced from which we may see 
practical results in a very few wecks’ time. Already the 
example of the United States has affected in a definite direction 
Brazil, and is affecting the Argentine and other South 
American Republics. That these great States with com- 
paratively small populations will take any military part in the 
war is improbable, But by ceasing to be neutrals they do un- 
doubtedly inflict some damage upon Germany. German ships 
interned in South American ports will presumably be rendered 
available for the commerce of the Allied Powers; while the 
interruption of commerce between these countries and Germanv 
will effectively increase the severity of the Entente blockade 
of the Central Powers. Nor is it only in the American Con- 
tinent that the example of the United States is having influence 
upon neutral opinion. The recent change of Government in 
Spain points to a sudden awakening of the Spanish people to 
the possibility of a breach with Germany. That possibility is 
for the moment regarded with dislike probably by most 
Spaniards; but events move rapidly, and what seemed im- 
possible a month ago, and seems disagreeable to-day, may 
conceivably be welcomed by the whole Spanish population a 
few months hence. 

Apart from all these practical considerations, there is the 
sentimental aspect of American intervention, which in the 
long run is far more important than any immediate material 
gain. It is an enormous thing to have established a definite 
Alliance, even if only for one specific purpose, between the twe 
great English-speaking communities of the world. Looking 
back upon the past relationships between the two countrics, 
there is much to regret on both sides. The Americans for gene- 
rations never forgot the circumstances which led to their 
rebellion against Great Britain. They fed their children with 
tales—largely exaggerated—of England’s misdeeds. We on 
our side have long ceased to regret the American Declaration 
of Independence, but we have probably been guilty of faults 
of manner and attitude which have tended to irritate 
American fecling. These elements of disagreement have been 
skilfully exploited by Irish Nationalists, whe have spread 
throughout the United States an utterly false conception of 
the Irish problem. But in spite of these and many other 
factors, as for instance the large influx of German settlers, the 
forces making for friendship have proved stronger than the 
forces making for enmity. As a proof of the fundamental 
friendship of the Amcrican people, and also of their kindliness 
of temperament, it is worth while to call attention to a letter 
appearing in the Times of Tuesday sent by a British officer, 
- relates how when he was travelling in the States last 
autumn he was held up by a railway accident. The moment 
he reported to the railway authorities that he had received 
urgent orders to get back to England as quickly as possible 
they provided him with a special train to catch the necessary 
connexion, and refused to allow him to pay a cent for it. In 
America they love a plucky man, and one who is determined 
to “get there” at all costs. This is a small incident, but it is 
tremendously illuminating. 

That the Americans should so long have hesitated to enter 
the war is perfectly intelligible. Two thousand miles of ocean 
is a fact which cannot be disregarded. Moreover, the gigantie 
size of the American Continent makes it impossible for a large 
portion of the American people to have any real appreciation 
of sea problems, and of all that follows from them. is the 
final justification for Mr. Wilson’s cautious policy. By 9 
he has brought the whole American people to one manner o 
thinking, and that manner of thinking is leading straight towards 
the permanent unity of all the English-speaking peoples. 
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EASTER IN OUR VILLAGE. 

E all try to get back to our village for Easter Day. The 

circle of the city’s lights seems imprisoning then. There 

is a call from the skies, from the earth—the glow of angels’ wings, 

the colour and stir of primroses. Our gardens are in our thoughts, 

and wo are anxious to give their flowers as lavishly as may be 

to the decoration of our church, the little village shrine of our 

childhood that holds our earliest memories of the year’s festivals. 

We seek to deck with the sweetness of spring its eleventh-century 

stones, to put our flowers on its altar—a symbol of resurrection 
and life. 

It is the evidence of our own gardens that helps to bring home 
to us the significance of Easter Day. We think of our gardens 
reverently enough during the hymn, but in sermon time we notice 
that the gardener at the “‘ Big House ”’ has a new tulip this year ; 
that the daffodils from Tweenways are quite as fine as usual ; 
and that our own narcissi are really finer than those on the pulpit 
steps sent from the Scilly Isles by a sailor son of Red Gables. 

This year everything was so belated that we feared we might 
have to buy flowers for the church— And that would scarcely 
be reverent,” as Miss Sally Browne justly says. Bu: with moss 
spread over the window-sills, and a single vase of jonquils on each, 
and by leaving the font unadorned, we managed to make the 
chancel and the pulpit and the reading-desk beautiful, and even 
to find posies for the corners of the choir pews. The spring 
triumphed, though a shy and chilly spring. 

On Easter Day our rector conducts all the services unassisted — 
first ringing the bell. The village is puzzled by our hermit rector. 
No woman’s foot ever crosses his threshold, and he “ does for” 
himself so determinedly that the village housewives say in a dismayed 
whisper: “ What must his kitchen be like?” But we all admit 
that selfishness and neglect of duty are not his faults. This Easter 
Lve, it is spoken low, after a hard week of pastoral duty—broken 
by work in his potato-field—he went so tired to bed that he feared 


sleeping past the first service, and so lay awake all night—staring | 


into moonlight and snow-covered trees. 

Most of us go to an early service, and all of us, of course, at 
eleven o'clock. While the rector pulls the bell we settle down 
to notice the local changes that have taken place while we have 
been war-working in London. How delightful our fiowers look, 
how well our organist plays the violin in a duct with the school- 
niistress who takes his place at the organ. 

From the three hundred and ninety families in our village we 
have sent a hundred men to fight. We have our own Roll of 
Honour, and our own proud memories and hopes this day. We 
have our wistful longings, our desire for personal sacrifice too— 
for not all of us can go, and not all of us help, it seems. Roger, 
the publican’s son, for example, eighteen and humpbacked, finds 
the sight of the King’s uniform a bitterness he cannot bear. There 
is Miss Sally Browne, who comes to church in a bath-chair, and 
can turn her head a little from side to side, but make no other 
motion with her body, nor hold the half-crown that she puts in 
the collection-box by the hand of her little niece. She can patiently 
endure her own lot in life—sad just a little that she cannot knit 
for our soldiers—even enjoying some days; but the thought of 
young Redmayne lying shot through the spine, and facing an 
invalid’s life at twenty, is more than she can speak of. And there 
are one or two elderly gentlemen, not of military age or strength, 
who find that digging and planting to produce vegetables instead 
of the flowers they delight in are a poor expression of what they 
feel, Mr. Prothero notwithstanding. . . . Mrs. Ryan has her V.A.D. 
daughter with her for the day, we are glad to see. It is just a year 
since her boy was killed. Mrs. Parker has a new bonnet, tho 
gift no doubt of one of her five soldier sons. ‘ Three of them 
are officers,” Mrs. Parker says, referring to the corporal and two 
sergeant-majors, “and all are over six fect.” The mother of 
two scrgeant-majors! Can human pride want further ? 

All our big houses are represented: old Colonel Peters and 
his wife, whose great adventure was being detained for eight months 
at Nauheim after war broke out; the newcomer of the place, 
Mrs. Morley, of Deep Dykes; and the little Quail girls, who as 
they enter their pew make a reverence to the altar that is almost 
Popish. Sir John married a Roman Catholic, a Frenchwoman. 

We all want to hear what the rector thinks of Mrs. Morley. 
He has called first, of course. Old hcuses must have new owners, 
but we naturally have a little feeling for old Manby, who has lived 
fifty-one years in Deep Dykes Lodge, and is loth, but determined, 
to go from it now that “the Master” is dead and strangers are in 
possession. Mrs. Morley, elderly and in mourning, looks pleasant, 
but it was surely a little unnecessary of her to have had the pond 
drained. It never made the house too damp for “ the Family.” 











a 
Her husband is an invalid, but she might i 
newcomer. eh may — 
The hymn is given out, and the choir march very slowly ang 
circumspectly up the aisle, six boys and—charming war innovatio 
—six little girls in red cloaks and hoods, very proud and ae 
shy; and Widgeon, the grocer, and Banbury, a pallid ake 
butler now in khaki, and three other men, and our rector, s 
The service is cheerful, and the rector preaches a strong eerince 
we think, even if we wander from it a moment now and again 
Outside in the churchyard we agree that we have had the iis 
delightful Easter morning that we can recall, and feel sorry for 
any one in London on such a fine day, even if the season is a littl 
late, and in spite of grand music. Mrs. Parker is heard to remari 
that she doesn’t hold with violins in church; but Mr. Arey: 
poor thing, wanted to show that he could play it as well ‘athe 
organ, and for onco it didn’t matter—Easter being a sort of holiday 
freer than other Sundays. Mrs. Morley passes, and we gay. 
“Have you heard what the rector thinks of her? She was at 
early service too... . Yes, I shall call presently, of course, It 
was strange of her to drain the pond—at least without waitin: 
a little. From Hertford, is she? A daughter of Redmayn’, 
cousin, somebody said, or else a daughter of hers married a Red. 
mayne perhaps—she looks nice. I do feel sorry for Manby, poor 
old fellow. Of course the pond is hers now; but it has always 
been there, and one regrets changes.” ; 
“TI wonder if you've met Mrs. Morley?” a neighbour says 
who comes in to lunch. “ You have heard of her draining the 
pond at Deep Dykes, of course? Old Manby is so distressed; 
he says he can’t stay on any longer at the Lodge. She need not 
have been in so great a hurry. I'm afraid I thought the violia 
unnecessary; but, then, the cottagers like it. . . . Yes, we'n 
putting down an extra acre of potatoes; Ninetyfold and Wonder 
do best in our soil. Perhaps Mrs. Morley is going to plant potatoes 
in the hollow where the pond was? It seems a little unwise to 
do it at once. She attended both services—seven and eleven. 
Have you tried barley kernels for pudding ?_ Not very nice, so they 
go further. I thought the rector particularly strong this morning ; 
such a pity he lives alone—and what his kitchen must be like |” 
Later we look at our backward garden and pull up a nettle or 
two. Then we take the dogs for a walk. The sun is bright, but 
there is more than a touch of winter in the air. Scarcely a primrose 
is to be found in the copses, and we content ourselves with pussy- 
willow, and fall with rapture upon a single celandine by the roadside. 
In the woods the dogs poach unashamed, and Guien, the West 
Highlander, later has his dreams disturbed by a surfeit of rabbit. 
There is little colour. The trees are bare, but the hedges are quick- 
ening with crimson buds, and the sloping hills are faintly green. 
We look at the misty distance, the fair and rolling country, 
the winding roads soon to be leafy and joyous with resurgent life, 
the peaceful farms with the smoke curling up from their chimneys. 
For this we fight, these happy fields, this woody hollow, yonder 
stream. This is the country that comes in dreams, and in the 
dream of death to exiled hearts ; these the sounds, dear and familiar, 
that in devastated France make faint the noise of battle to dying 
English ears. ‘To see it once again, to love it and hold it anyhow— 


living or dying.... 





OUR ALLOTMENT. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

MMEDIATELY J. saw that a portion of one of our local open 
spaces was being cut up into allotments he applied for one. 

For weeks past he had been looking out for any sign that the Local 
Authorities were starting allotments, but saw and heard nothing, 
and the sight of the portions staked out, and in some cases already 
dug over, was the first intimation we had that there were any te 
be had in the neighbourhood. J. has no knowledge whatever of 
work on the land beyond what he has gained from amusing himeelf 
in a small back garden growing lupins and Mrs. Simpkins and 
endeavouring to grow roses and tomatoes. But if his knowledge 
is slender his ardour is tremendous. It has always been bis 
ambition to have sufficient land whereon to grow vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, for which his passion is perennial, and not 
in any way due to the shortage. It was very pleasant, therefore, 
to find the ideals of the Board of Agriculture or the Food Controller, 
or both, coinciding with his own. Incidentally I may mention 
that, pending his appointment to an allotment, J. dug up 4 part 
of the said back garden and planted it with potatoes, the seed 
for which was brought from the country I have never secn such 
charming sced potatoes anywhere. Whether it is the habit of 
the friend who supplied them to wash and scrub them individually 
I do not know, but certain it is that they were the cleanest 
smoothost, most delicately rounded potatoes I have ever mes 
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In their excessive cleanliness they looked as if they had Just come 
out of a hot bath, and, though it sounds an absurd comparison, 
reminded me irresistibly of nothing so much as a litter of tiny 
little white pigs ! 

But alas for J.’s hopes! In reply to his application he was told 
that all the portions of land had been allotted, but that his name 
would be duly filed in caso of further allotments being arranged. 
Being a pessimist, I told J. that he would now heor no more of 
the matter. Being an optimist and, in some respects, extra- 
ordinarily confiding, J. took the letter to mean what it said. He 
vas not eatisfied, however, to wait for later developments; but 
observing, after a weck or so, that certain allotments had not 
been taken up, he wrote again pointing out the fact and asking 
for one of them. Again I smiled sceptically at his faith while 
he watched every post for the letter that should givo him his coveted 
portion of land. And here I may confess also that so far to me 
the prospect of an allotment had not been altogether alluring. I am 
dovoted to agriculture, but I prefer it on the grand scale. I like 
my corn or my root crops in acres. Agriculture in little has 
something depressing about it. I know that the principle 
underlying the emall-holding and the allotment is excellent, 
but in practice it is apt to have a painfully utilitarian effect. In 
the case of allotments this is caused largely, I think, by the dis- 
tressing proclivity of the possessors to grow cabbago and apparently 
Cabbages are, of course, a healthy food and good 
for the blood, but I have never seen sufficient liking for them 
to account for the passion with which they are grown. Before 
the war the majority of allotments seemed to consist of little beside 
forlorn cabbage-stumps or a row or two of dejected sprouts. If 
there had been an occasional display of sturdy, big-hearted cabbage, 
it would have been something, for they are jolly fellows; but I 
never remember to have seen such a thing. The cabbages appeared 
always to be going, or to have gone, to seed. I suppose now we 
shall see potatoes everywhere, but in their worst and most faded 
moments they are never such checrless objects as expiring cabbages. 

I am happy to relate that J.’s faith in the authorities was 
entirely justified. To my amazement, he had an early reply 
allocating him to Allotment No. —. From that moment I verily 
believe he thought of nothing else, and would no doubt have dreamt 
of it also if Nature had not, luckily for him, made that impossible. 
Until he was able to inspect the now possession, J. carried the 
official form about with him like a love-letter, studicd the news- 
paper advertisements for the prices of potatoes, compared the 
merits of different varieties as stated in the catalogues, and was 
prone to fits of musing, from which he would emerge suddenly 
and interrupt my reading by speculations as to the quality of the 
soil, the probable shortage of seed potatoes, whether he should 
grow beans, and where and how much of the ground should be 
devoted to potatocs—a quarter, a half, or the whole of it. The 
last point, however, roused me to some resistance. I sympathize 
with his passion for the potato; but there are other things, as 
I pointed out. I suggested onions, hinted at cauliflower and 
carrots, advocated turnips, rominded him of parsnips, pleaded 
for salad and a corner of herbs, and begged for artichokes. But 
J. was not inclined to much compromise. He unbent to onions 
if the ground admitted (he showed a surprising and unexpected 
acquaintance with the needs of this fastidious bulb), and also to 
turnips; but he was grudgirg as to parsnips, dismissed cauliflower, 
snubbed salad, laughed at herbs, and objected violently to arti- 
chokes. Finally, he expressed a desire to admit beetroot, which 
I had thought was only grown in fields by the acre. 

On the first opportunity J. went over to inspect the allotment. 
On his return he reported that it was a yee ~ rough grassland, 
about a hundred feet by thirty, a quarter ef which had been dug 

by the previous possessor ard the turfs left turned upside 
down, the whole being sprinkled with stones and bits of brick 
cleared from neighbouring allotments. He was disheartened by the 
quantity and size of the stones and brick, but otherwise thought 
the land looked fairly promising. He spent the following evenings 
in tracking down seed potatoes and buying potato manure. Incident- 
ally he commandeered shopping-baskets and enamelled trays as 
receptacles and, to my horror, deposited an assorted selection of 
secd in the linen cupboard, because it was dry ! 

J. started work on the Sunday, his outfit consisting of nothing 
more claborate than a spade. It had not been my intention to 

take any active part in the operations. In the warmth of his 
enthusiasm my sccpticism was fast being dispersed, but I had | 
decided to play the part only of sympathetic observer. Sunday, 
however, was such a fine sunny day that the call of the land, which 
had alre: uly sounded in my ears, became insistent, and I went over 
It was my first acquaintance with the 
Fortunately it 


nothing else. 


to him during the morning. 
Chiitnaans ground, and I made a rapid survey. 





| 
| 
| 
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is in @ pleasant position. There are no sordid surroundings ¢ 
depress one, but a view of distant trees and grassy onclosures 
and the trim gardens of comfortable villas. Busy workers could 
be seen in every direction and in various attire, digging, raking, 
hoeing, and in some cascs planting. I am, of course, profoundly 
impressed with the scriousness of the food shortage, and I am well 
aware that the Local Authorities did not invent allotments as a 
joke, but I confess the sight of all these men and women, including 
J., vigorously attacking Mother Earth moved me to mirth. Not 
far off was a big man stripped to shirt and trousers, digging, 1 
should imagine, to judge from his vigour, at loast three spits deep. 
Near by was a trim person working with gloved hands, gently 
though firmly removing the turfs, displaying the Polite Agri- 
culturist in every movement. Close to him was an “allottce” 
who had obviously rounded up all his malo friends for the occasion. 
A little way off was a trim corner where the fortunate owner had 
apparently got to work before the spring snows had sect in, for 
everything was snugly tucked in, bean-sticks arrayed at one end, 
and a trim fence made with an ingenious arrangement of twigs 
and string. All he had to do was to come up and gaze at it, which 
he did with apparent and deserved satisfaction. 

The picture has its amusing aspect, but it also has its inspiration, 
and there are moments when it partakes of the nature of Piers 
Plowman’s “ Vision ” of 

“A Fair Field,—full of Folk 

Rich and poor,—all manner of men, 

Working and wandering,—as in the world we must, 
Some were for ploughing,—and played full seldom, 

Set their sood and sowed their seed and sweated hard, 
To win what wastrels,—with gluttony destroy. 

Some were for pride—in parade of apparel.” 

My first impression of our own allotment was that J. had somewhat 
overrated the stone and brick difficulty. I remarked on this to him, 
and ho insinuated that it would be a pleasant task for me to remove 
the difficulty and arrange it on the bank at the end where the tur 
were being placed. I found it quite an amusing job picking up 
the bricks, but I soon pointed out to J. that it would be easier 

to put them on the pathway between us and the next allotment 
He agreed to this, and I made quite rapid progress, while J. began 
digging on the portion he had cleared of loose turf. Presently, 
however, he beckoned me to the end of the path, and, pointing 
down it, gently suggested that it would be as well to have a straight 
line. I was inclined to argue that it was, at any rate, fairly straight. 
Inexorable, he measured it with cord. Then I had to sit dowa 
beside that path and reluctantly rearrange tho alignment. J. is 
gentle but very firm. When I had finished the stones I was told 
off to pick up loose turis and carry them to the end bank. This 
I considered, and still consider, a most detestable undert “king. 
We had nothing to carry them in, and I had to plod patiently 
backwards and forwards carrying a few turfs at a time, and I 
gazed enviously at a distant “‘allottee”’ who was the proud possessor 
of a tin bath. I made bitter complaint to J., but there was ne 
alternative at the moment, so, true to my nationality, I grumbled 
and carried on. Incidentally I grew very intimate with worms 
and utterly regardless of damp earth. As I worked I began te 
regard myself objectively, found myself very amusing viewed 
from that angle, speculated on the primitive in man, and pondered 
much, for some unaccountable reason, on the novels of Thomas 
Hardy. As we talked over the day's work J. seemed to find the 
accomplishment out of proportion to the energy expended. I 
suggested hopefully that he might dig the grass in (and incidentally 
relieve me of that monotonous turf-carrying), but he said quickly 
that that would never do. Unless you buried turfs at least 
two spades deep (for which there was not time) they reappear 
in the most disastrous manner in the middle of your potatoes, 
I have since discovered that J. was quite right in this, though 
I doubted his knowledge at the moment. I stated at the beginning 
that J. had only the knowledge he had picked up, but in truta 
I find he has managed to pick up a good deal. As we walked home 
J. remarked that Adam must have been a sound sleeper. After 
this, the first day of our work on the allotment, things fell into a 
certain routine, and may perhaps best be described in the form 
of a diary. 

Mondcy.—Armed with our allotment order,I went to the Town 
Hall to buy seed potatoes. J.’s passion for potatoes is not indis- 
criminate. He has a great preference for the rough-skinned 

variety, and looks coldly on King Edward VIL I was somewhat 

dismayed, therefore, to find that I could only get 1 
but thinking a pink-skinned potato was better than no potate 
at all, I had my two baskets filled wi hem. While waiting 
for them I was struck by the friendly interest displayed by the 
Local Authorities in the allotment-holders. Lectures had beea 
arranged, advice was proffered as to what were the best vegetables 
to grow, and pea-sticks were to be had on application. I had ne 
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idea District Councils ever descended to such details, and put it. 
down to the war. It was here I first discovered that we were 
known as “ allottees,” which pleased me hugely. The polite official 
who brought me my potatoes was most attentive, and when I 
suggested that I ought to cover them over in case any one saw 
them, took them for the eating variety, and made a raid on them, 
he concurred at once and produced brown paper. The whole 
incident, in fact, was most pleasant, and my opinion of officialdom 
has risen enormously. I got the potatoes home without being 
raided, and J. came back with more later. He was disappointed 
in the authorities for only having King Edward, but decided to 
put up with them. Those he had brought were up-to-date. 

Tuesday.—J. dug a few more yarda and had some talk with the 
Polite Agriculturist. He decided to adopt the P. A.’s method, 
which is to prepare and plant a portion of the ground first and 
not wait for planting till the whole is cleared of turf. Otherwise 
he feared nothing would be in in time to come up. I declared 
that when I went up again I would take a tin bath or a pail to 
earry the turfs in. J. agreed. 

Wednesday.—J. brought home potato manure. Afterwards dug 
another yard or so. Exchanged a few words with a neighbour, 
who applauded J.’s wisdom in not digging-in the tarf. 

Thursday.—J. brought home more seed. Did further digging, 
and was inspected by the man on our right. whose ground, it seems, 
is all planted. 

Friday.—Nothing done, 

Saturday.—J. grow rather depressed about the quality of the 
soil It appeared to be in strata, or, as he called it technically, 
pockets (his vocabulary is rapidly growing), most of the said 
pockets being clay or gravel! My grievance against turf-carrying 
revived. After ail, forgot tin bath or pail, s0, to soothe me, J. 
gave me the job of forking up tho ground already roughly dug over. 
J. did great damage among the gravel pockets, having got hold 
ef a super-fork from ancighbouring “ allottce.”” He spent the even- 
ing studying books on vegetable culture, and made the woeful 
discovery that our ground is not suitable for bectroot or onions. 
The last is a great blow. Ho is falling back on spinach. 

At this point I leave the record, but as it may perhaps interest 
readers of the Spectator to know what progress is made by two 
quite inexpericaced amateurs on an allotmcnt, I propose to send 
in a short diary from time to time. E. B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


_— oo 

(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
Ml treble the space.) icant 

JOIN THE V.A.D.’s. 
(To rus Eprtron or ras “ Spectaton.”’) 

8m,—The Director of National Service is calling for women to 
join the V.A.D.’s, and knowing the interest you take in our work, 
I venture to write and ask you to set before your readers the great 
ebjects we have in view. Many thousands of V.A.D. members 
have been working for the sick and wounded at home and abroad 
since war began; but as the Armies have increased our Detach- 
ments must also increase, or we shall not be able to continue 
giving all the care which is necessary to help our men to recover 
from wounds or sickness. If we are to keep up our fine record, 
we must have the help of thousands of additional women. Those 
who cannot leave home must come forward to serve in hospitals in 
their own neighbourhood in order to release the independent 
active women who will soon be wanted in military hospitals at 
home and abroad. Officers of V.A.D. hospitals should spare as 
many of their whole-time workers as possible, and no woman who 
i free to devote her whole time to our work should be content with 
doing part time. We shall want a great many younger members 
for work under tho Joint Committee in lrance. This work is 
unpaid, as all expenses of such formations are borne by the Joint 
Committee of the Red Cross and Order of St. John, and wo are 
particularly anxious to provide staffs who will not be a charge on 
funds which depend entirely upon subscriptions. The work of 
these formations is mainly general duty, and our members are 
meved from one sphere to another for whatever duties call for 
them. It may be nursing, cooking, doing the odd jobs of Aid 
Posts on lines of communication, or possibly house and pantry 
work in hostels and clubs. But whatever work they are sent to 





members may rest assured that it is for the ultimate good of the 
sick and wounded, and thet if they are not there to do it, onr 
men can say with justice that the women of England have not 
done all they could do to help them in their pain. We may have a 
limited number of openings for V.A.D. cadets in France—girls 
between the ages of sixteen and eightecn who are too young for 
hospital work, but who can give their services as messengers and 
orderlies. They will be well carcd for and wisely controlled, and 
should be glad of this chance of helping. All women who volunteer 
as V.A.D. recruits, whether paid or unpaid, must join us in a 


serious spirit, determined to make the best of whatever condi- 


tions they find. We want workers who will accept discipline and 
who will put their personal feelings aside while endeavouring to 
carry out the greatest and most glorious duty of women, “ The 
Care of the Sick and Wounded,” wherever they may be.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Katuarme Frerss, 
Commandant-in-Chief, 4 7. : 

Devonshire House, Piccadilly. ee Te VARs. 

[We deal with this most importent appeal in our “ News of 
the Week” paragraphs.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE BRITISH-ITALIAN LEAGUE. 
(To ree Epiron or ras “ Spscraton.’’) 
S1a,—It will perhaps intcrest your readers, some of whom may 
have heard disquieting reports of the spread of anti-English 
propaganda in Italy, to know that an organization was founded 
last autumn, both in Italy and England, under the name of thie 
British-ltalian League, the object of which is to promote a closer 
understanding between Great Britain and modern Italy. In Italy 
the enemy to this closer understanding is the insidious German 
propaganda which fastens on every passing event and turns it 
to the disadvantage of England. Everything, from the taking of 
Baghdad to the shortage of coal and the presence of British mine- 
sweepers in the Adriatic, is put down to the incorrigible avidiiy 
of this country, until by dint of repetition these ¢landers begin 
to make an impression. An underground campaign of this kind is 
difficult to combat, but the League, and its counterpart in Italy, 
are et any rate doing what they can in the open by haviny 
arranged, in conjunction with the two great Italian societies, the 
Leonardo da Vinci and the Dante Alighieri, that a series of 
lectures on England’s part in the war, illustrated by official 
lantern-slides, should be given in all parts of Italy by the dis- 
tinguished writer, Signor Aldo Sorani. A similar series on theo 
work of Englishwomen is now being given by an Italian lady, 
the wife of an artillery officer, in all those parts of Italy which 
are reputed to be most anti-English, 

In this country the enemy is rather our ignorance of and 
indifference to the marvellous developments of modern Italy; our 
ignorance of tho language; above all, our business firms’ neglect 
of the Italian market. All these obstacles to our complete frien:d- 
ship with Italy are the subject of serious propaganda work on 
the part of this League; and Mr. Richard Bagot, whose intimate 
acquaintance with modern Italy is well known to your readers, 
has been carrying out a lecturing tour for the League in the 
principal towns of England and Scotland, in which he has aroused 
a keen interest in the problem of our present and future rela- 
tions with Italy. All this, we submit, is work which is not only 
legitimate but necessary if we are not to lose the friendship after 
the war of one of the best beloved of our Allies, and it is in the 
name of the ideals that have always united the two countries 
that we appeal to the readers of the Spectator to support tiie 
British-Italian League. All inquiries as to membership, &c., 
would be answered by the Hon. Secretary, Mra. G. M. Trevelyan. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ LytToy, 

Chairman, Political end Literary Branch, British-Italian League. 

§ Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

[We are sure there is no indifference here to Italy and her 
best interests. Italy always has been and remains for a!) 
educated Englishmen the land of heart’s desire—the land that 
appeals to heart, eye, and ear.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. JOHN HAY AND PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 
{To tae Epiton or tes “ Specrator.”’) 
Srx,—I have just been reading your interesting article on this 
subject in your issue of last week, and it reminded me of « 
remark which I made to a friend but a few days ago: “ There 
are few men I have been more disappointed with in this war than 
Prince Henry of Prussia.” I had an opportunity of meeting and 
spending some time with Prince Henry in Edinburgh one day in 
the end of June, 1911. He then had with him a party of German 
motorists who were visiting England, and who came on to Scot- 
land by the East Coast route, returning from here, if I remember 
rightly, by the West Coast route. The object of this visit was 
ostensibly “‘to cultivate more cordial relations between this 
country and Germany,” just as a year or two later a party of 
German burgomasters came for the same declared purpose. One 
does not like, even now, to be obliged to think evil of guests who 
received a warm welcome and every hospitality and courtesy in 
this country, but, in the light of subsequent events, of the damu- 
ing exposures which the war has brought of the underground ani 
repellent methods of German diplomacy throughout the civilized 
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world, and of the great and secret preparations which were even 
then in progress for war—of which Great Britain was sooner or 
Jater to be the object—one is forced to the conclusion that it was 
much more to spy out the land that Prince Henry and his friends 
came than with a view to cementing any close and lasting peace 
aud friendship with this country. Prince Henry of Prussia is, or 
was, @ men of charming manners, speaks English almost per- 
fectly, has little of the recognized Prussian cast and bearing 
about him, and has, or had then, all the appearance rather of a 
typical British naval officer than anything else. But, as the 
Emperor William sent his brother to America with a dofinite 
political purpose, which was, as told in your article, dofeated by 
the firmness, sagacity, and American shrewdness of President 
Loosevelt and his Secretary, Mr. John Hay—the author of that 
delightful book, Castilian Days—so I think we may safely assume 
that it was with some equally definite and ulterior purpose, and 
that not of the highest virtue, that Prince Henry came to those 
islands three years before the outbroak of the Great War. But 
his whole bearing, speech, and manner gave no hint of that at the 
time. 

I have said that Prince Henry came on an ostensible mission of 
peace and friendship, but I can recall that even then one had, 
notwithstanding such overtures, an uncasy feeling as to the 
ulterior aims and intentions of Germany, and a knowledge of the 
intense jealousy which her Government and people felt regarding 
ihe naval and commercial supremacy of Great Britain, and the 
possession by the latter of those great and rich overseas Dominions 
some of which Germany ardently desired as outlets for her large 
and rapidly increasing population. Among the voices of warning 
even then raised, but scarcely listened to by the Government and 
people of this country, I can well remember tho series of articles 
in the Spectator, and in the autumn of 1908 I addressed to you a 
letter (to which you were good enough to give prominence) con- 
taining strong and direct intrinsic evidence to the samo effect, 
end urgently suggesting immediate preparation to mect what then 
scemed te me and others, and ere very long became in fact, the 
inevitable struggle with Prussianized Germany.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Edinburgh. J. A. S. Mousa. 


{To raz Epiron or tas ‘“ Srecrarox.’’) 
fiz,—Your highly interesting revelation about the visit of the 
Kaiser’s brother to the United States in 1902 reminded me that 
the Pan-German Professor von Halle, in his book Volks-und- 
Secwirthschaft, published in 1902, said :— 

“Without a military understanding with Germany, Holland 
will find it impossible to protect her possessions in the East and 
West Indies from the aggressiveness and ruthless scizures of 
Great Britain and the United States. Java and Curagoa can only be 
saved from tho fate that has overtaken the Philippines and Porto 
Rico by being brought under the protection of the German Fleet. 
At the same time, it is unquestionably Germany’s interest to take 
fimely measures for protecting her growing trade with the Dutch 
Last Indies from the danger of being hindered or restricted 
with which she is now faced in the Philippines.” 
like America, Holland did not listen to the whistling Prussian 
bird-catcher.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun C. Van pew VEER, 

London Editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf. 

49 Minster Road, N.W. 2. 





THE TAPPING OF NEW FOOD SUPPLIES~—MILLET. 

{To toe Epiros or rus “ Srecraror.”"} 
Sixz,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of March Sth 
entitled “A Grand Victualler to the Nation” encourages me to 
send you a cutting from the Scotsman of March 6th on the value 
of millet in food. I tako this liberty with a view to suggest that 
we might go a step further even than your instructive article 
proposes on the road te economy. 

Rice is marvellously cheap, especially if we use Japanese or 
Rangoon rice. For those who dislike it plain, cookery-books give 
ways of cooking it with tomatoes or other vegetables. If I might 
be excused a personal reference, I might say that for seventy- 
four years, first while in command of his regiment in India and 
then at home, scarcely a day passed without my father using rice 
as a vegetable. He enjoyed the best of health and died at the 
ge of ninety. Having been accustomed to use it daily, it is ne 
hardship now for the whole family to use rico when potatoes and 
other vegetables are scarco and out of scason. 

But there is a cereal very much cheaper than rice, and which 
probably would be more palatable to the Britisher, as in taste it 
resembles oatmeal. During an interesting journey in North 
China in 1914 I found my chair-bearers got a bowl of coup for 
ene-third of a farthing. On inquiry, I found it was millet soup. 
To quote the informing article in the Scolsman of March 6th :— 

“In Shensi Province wheat and millet are extensively grown. 
Millet grows abundantly and is a most nourishing food. One 
small grain produces more than a thousandfold on a stalk. The 
millet could be cooked in various ways. The poorer people make 
it like a thick porridge and eat it with vegetables as thefr staple 
food, while it is also used as a drink, in which form it is a most 
nourishing accompaniment of a meal. In the north of the 
provinee many of the people live on two meals a day, and where 
millet was the staple food the Chinese could live om a halfpenny 





per day. The millet is sown in spring. The climate there is not 
unlike that of this country, except that the Chinese have greater 
extremes of heat and cold.” 

Like many other visitors to North China, I was greatly struck 
by the splendid physique of the Northern Chinese. If this millet 
is.claimed to be so nourishing, would it not be possible for some 
of our cargo steamers in touch with Northern ports.in China te 
bring some loads of millet seed, with which to experiment? 

In those days of food difficulty, we could learn much from the 
Chinese. During two winters in Peking and seven months of 
travel in as many provinces, I was astonished to see the 
woll-supplied markets and innumerable food-shops ia city, town, 
and village in North end Central China. The gecret was 
discovered as soon as one passed through the country districts. 
Every available inch of ground is cultivated. Whether among the 
mountains or on cliffs among the gorges, one sees ribbons of green 
wherever soil would lie, terrace above terrace. Crop succeeds 
crop in marvellously rapid succession. The most, too, is made of 
each crop. For example, in Shensi, the Canada of China, ia 
December, 1914, I saw hundreds of acres of young wheat. Bo 
long as the ground is hard with the frost, tha farm animals are 
allowed to wander freely over the fields and are thus provided 
with fodder until the thaw comes in spring. They are then fed 
otherwise, and the wheat is allowed to grow. 

Our country is now thinking of establishing public soup-kitchens 
on a scale hitherto unattempted. I have often thought that had 
we food-shops in the same abundance as in North China, the 
drinking customs would never have taken such a hold of the 
nation. From early morning till evening, travellers, workmen, 
coolies, could all be sure of hot soup, vegetables, vermicelli, small 
boiled meat puddings, and steamed bread roils at most of the 
city, town, or village food-shops. I have seen even a schoolboy, 
with his satchel on his back, tucking in at eight o’clock in the 
morning on his way to school in Peking. 

In connexion with your advocacy of “ Down Glasses,” permit 
me to add that, afler travelling vid Siberia, journeying sever 
thousand miles in China by all sorts of conveyance, and returning 
by a Japanese steamer, the first victims of drink I saw were some 
of our own soldiers. They were on furlough, and had besa 
“treated ” by friends before boarding the train leaving London. 
I could not help sadly contrasting them with a trainload of 
Chinese soldiers I gaw in Central China. During a timo of wait 
ing they rushed with their kettles to the cottages near te beg or 
buy boiling water for their tea. Except in the case of ons 
individual Chinese, I saw nothing but tea drunk on five of the 
railway lines by which I travelled in China. 

We have in this country several hundred Chinese students, many 
of whom have taken honourable places in our Universities. 
Some are filling posts in our hospitals, both men and women, 
thus setting our own men free for war service. Could we net 
get some of theses thoughtful visitors from China to help. us im 
solving a few of our agricultural and food problems?—I am, Siz, 
&., (Miss) J. H. Dexnorm Youne. 
10 Morningside Place, Edinburgh. 





WANTED, A COMPROMISE. 
{To tax Epiron or tas “ Spectaron.’’) 

Sin,—I am greatly indebted to you for the courtesy which you 
have extended to me in publishing my letter, and affording me 
the information requested therein. Will you allow me to explain 
that it is Sir Thomas Whittaker, and not I, who has made refleoe 
tions upon the efficiency, as evidenced by the statute-book, of the 
Tomperance Party? Who really represents the working men may 
not be easy to discover, but they are quite capable of compelling 
attention to their views, whatever proportion they may form 
numerically to the democratio majority. I observe that Mr, J. T. 
Rhys states with regard to State Purchase: “It should be clearly 
understood that the one difficulty now comes from the extreme 
Temperance Party.” Docs he ever read the Daily Express, which 
is not, I believe, the official organ of the United Kingdom 
Alliance? The extreme Temperance Party hag not hitherte 
achieved the reputation of a leading authority on the financial 
problems of the day, which the continued duration of the war 
hardly tends to simplify. Has Parliament the time or inclination 
to enter on a vast and complicated financial transaction with per- 
manent and far-reaching results in order to pave a costly way te 
Local Veto, and would such a decision on the part of the 
Government further in any way our progress towards peace? 
After all, the Government was formed to get on with the war, 
end not to promote Local Option as a by-product of State Par- 
chass.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. Waurreerap. 

36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. 

(Mr. Whitbread is a very astute dialectician, but does he really 
think that he and his friends are making it easier to win the 
war by insisting in a yoar of famine that a million quarters of 
malt, all suitable for human consumption, shall bo deprived of 
their food value and turned into intoxicants? As we have 
explained elsewhere, the brewers will find before the year is out 
that they have missed an opportunity which will not return, end 
placed themselves in a position of great public odium— 
Ep. Spectator.] 
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FOOD AND PROHIBITION. 
{To rae Eviton or rae “ Specraror.”’) 

Sir,—I have followed with much interest and thankfulness your 
etrong advocacy of Prohibition for the war and period of demo- 
bilization, and have noted your remarks in the Spectator of 
April 14th in regard to a possible compromise. As the very word 
“compromise ” is apt to be looked upon by moral advocates as 
implying a surrender to the enemy, I have wondered if there is 
wot something to be learnt from the remarkable success of the 
anti-opium party in another moral conflict. Only yesterday 
(April 19th) the complete termination of the opium traffic between 
India and China was celebrated in a public meeting in Caxton 
Hall, addressed by Bishop Gore of Oxford and Bishop Brent of 
the Philippines. It may be worth while asking by what steps this 
success hag been attained. On the one hand the anti-opium party 
have persistently adhered to the principle that the opium trade 
was “ morally indefensible” and should therefore be brought to 
a close, They have refused to be drawn into discussions in detail 
in which they could easily have been defeated by departmental 
eficials, On the other hand, when the British Government ten 
years ago determined upon a ten per cent. reduction per annum, 
the anti-opium party, though not satisfied, did not attempt to 
thwart the Government. It is true that it crificized the policy 
adopted as one of “ gradual morality,” as though a man were to be 
allowed ten years in which to learn to keep the Ten Command- 
ments, and it therefore continued to hammer away along the lines 
of the principle that the trade was morally indefensible. The result 
was that the Government eventually shortened the period to seven 
years instead of ten, and with the conclusion of March last, when 
the Chinese Government bought up the remaining stocks, the 
whole evil, so far as India’s relationship with China is concerned, 
was closed. Is there not a lesson in these things for the Temper- 
ance Party? It is quite possible, to use your own words, “ that 
Local Option may be very fairly and properly described as Piece- 
meal Prohibition.” In the same way the Government’s ten years’ 
anti-opium policy was described as “‘ gradual morality,” but the 
end has been obtained, and it is this that matters. Let the Tem- 
perance Party continue to press the principle of Prohibition with- 
out unduly obstructing the Government in a policy which may 
only attain that end gradually. 

On the other hand it is certainly necessary to be on one’s guard, 
In your article you state that “‘ where the Trade had been bought 
eut, and where the only persons making any profit out of liquor 
were the Government, the victory for the Temperance Party would 
be comparatively easy. They alone would have an organization.” 
In regard to the antiopium campaign this has not been true. 
Apart from a very small number of opium merchants, the trade 
was in the interests of the Indian Government, and fighting the 
tiovernment in this matter has been by no means easy. It is open 
to question whether the opium trade would even now have 
been brought to a successful conclusion if we had not had such a 
man as Lord Morley as Secretary of State for India when the 
question was brought before the House of Commons in 1906. I do 
wot profess to an intimate knowledge of the Temperance problems, 
but after a good many years of active participation in the anti- 
epium campaign I have ventured to write in the hope that the 
success of that movement may have some lessons for the Temper- 
ance advocates to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., Marsa, Broompat. 

China Inland Mission, Newington Green, N. 16. 





WHOSE IS THE “UNSEEN HAND”? 
{To tae Epiros or tus “ Srecrator.’’) 

&r,—I thank you most heartily for publishing my letter. I 
enclose a copy of the report of the Motherwell and District Trades 
Council meeting held on April 11th. That Council had a letter 

fore it from the “‘ Strength of Britain Movement,” and I ask 
you just to take one minute to read their decision on the same as 
marked in the enclosed. Keep in mind that these men never had 
more money in their hands, and that many of them are paying 
Income Tax. I thought that you would be interested in this.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Apam Renwicx. 

Cairns Manse, Motherwell. 

[We have dealt with this letter in our “ News of the Week ” 
paragraphs.—Lb. Spectator.) 





THE DANGER AND WEAKNESS OF INADEQUACY. 
{To tHe Eprron or tes “ Srecraror.’’] 
Six,—I have just read with much interest in the Spectator of 
April 14th (now forwarded to me) your article on “ Bread.” Will 
you forgive me for saying that in my estimation it suffers from a 
weakness common to much of the present advocates of economy? 
For if the threat of, say, semi-famine is so great, what is the use 
ef urging a reduction of one pound per person per week, when 
many pecple are consuming probably from nine to twelve poundsor 
more? Mr. Kennedy Jones apparently has told us now that we 
consume fifty per cent. more than we ought to. From personal 
inquiry among cottagers in Norfolk I know that little, if any, re- 
duction is being made. And, further, a reduction of ono pound per 
person will be of little use in staving off semi-famine. Why, 
then, not urge a reduction to two-thirds of the normal amount? 
Further, one strong reason why cottagers do not use oatmeal and 
barley meal is that they are dearer than flour, and they cannot 


afford to do eo. Surely, then, the Government by subsidy should 
equalize prices of wheat flour, barley flour, and oatmeal. I fully, 
too, agree with your consistent and general contention that we 
are only dealing very inadequately with the situation so long as 
we allow to continue the scandal of grain destruction for alcoholig 
purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., C, L. Buraes. 

Conna, Aspley Guise, Beds. 

P.S.—No doubt the clergy can, and will, do most helpful work 
provided a clear and definite and adequate appeal be made—e.g., 
are we certain that we can rightly end safely use a sufficient 
equivalent of oatmeal to make the total of oatmeal and bread up 
to our normal consumption of bread? Thus, may the total amount 
of wheat flour, barley flour, and oatmeal consumed by each 
person now, be equal to the normal amount of wheat flour 
originally consumed by each? 





AMERICA AND THE DRINK PROBLEM. 

(To tHe Epiron or tHe “ Specraton.’’) 
Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to direct attention to the new 
relation to the Drink question in which we shall soon find our- 
selves through the entrance of America into the war? The 
American Navy is “dry,” and I am sure no “wet” canteens 
will be tolerated in American Army camps in Europe. Many of 
the men of that Army wil! come from “dry” territories, and | 
fully expect that the American Government will soon adopt 
national Prohibition as a war measure of economy and efliciency, 
While we, at home, have paid little official regard to the fact that 
our British oversea brothers have come from lands largely under 
Prohibition law, and while we have permitted them to come into 
touch with drinking institutions and customs which they escaped 
in their own lands, are we going to treat with the same disregard 
the feelings and habits of our American cousins from the land of 
the Stars and Stripes? Tho Kaiser said, about five years ago, that 
the next great campaign would be fought on nerves, and that the 
total-abstaining Army would come out on top. While drinking 
among our soldiers when in camp is not so very serious as is 
generally supposed, yet we are far from having a total-abstaining 
Army. I believe America will send a practically total-abstaining 
Army to Europe. If the American soldiers drink or becomo 
drunk while on this side of the ocean, we may be sure they will 
not do so throvgh alcohol provided for them by their own 
authorities. Are we going to be the means of inducing American 
soldiers to become drinkers through their “ palhood” with our 
men? 

As alcohol was ousted from the United States Pharmacopoeia on 
January Ist, 1916, we may be sure no “ rum ration ” will be given 
to American men at the front. It will be an everlasting shame 
and reproach to our Army Adniinistration if, when the war is 
over, it can be said that America sent over her sons and “led 
them not into temptation,” while Britain led her sons into 
temptation. In my work among our soldiers I find many of 
them refuse to take the total abstinence pledge because they 
believe they will be expected to take the “rum ration” at the 
front!—I am, Sir, &c., Rosert J. Parterson (Catch-my-Pal). 

4 Lower Crescent, Belfast. 





STATE PURCHASB. 
{To rae Epiron or tHe “ Specraton.”’] 

Sir,—I have read with very much interest and approval your 
able article on State Purchase of the Liquor Trade, and as a 
valuer and stocktaker to the Trade for many years I fully 
endorse your opinion that there will never be a more favourable 
opportunity for taking the Trade over. Regarding the subject 
from a “Temperance” point of view, some thirty or forty 
thousand houses could be closed at once—those in back streets, 
slums, and the numerous superfluous ones in country towns, <&c. 
Managers under the State would have no object in pressing the 
sale of drink or in evading any of the numerous and harassing 
restrictions, and probably the penalties for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct would be made much heavier (which should 
have been done long ago). Prices and strengths of spirits would 
be uniform, and last, but not least, all articles sold would be of 
good qualities.—I am, Sir, &c., Vexiras. 


{To tae Epitor or res “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—The objection to State Purchase is not confined to Temper- 
ance extremists. If the food position be as serious as the Govern- 
ment represents, the nation has the right to expect the immediate 
prohibition of the use of foodstuffs, including malt and Philippine 
sugar, for beer or potable spirit, and that the vast hoard of 
potable spirit in bond—the amount on January 31st was 157,067,000 
gallons—shall be drawn upon to satisfy munition and industrial 
requirements. Whether such action be called the Prohibition of 
Alcohol or the Conservation of Food is immaterial; but if the 
war lasts much longer, it is inevitable. State Purchase could be 
raised later. It would be a very complex measure, especially in 
Scotland, where the fixing of a fair price would be difficult owing 
to the advent of Local Option in 1920. If State Purchase be 
rushed through in time to affect this season’s food question, the 
price paid would probably be extravagant. The measure 








requires careful preparation and full discussion. A majority of 
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ae ee . 
the Labour Party would probably support State Purchase owing 


to the votes of the Socialists, delighted with this opportunity to 
nationalize a big industry, and of those anxious to give every tax- 
a financial interest in the maintenance of the liquor trade, 





yer 
othe hope that this would render Local Option ineffective.—I am, 
gir, &c., F. BR. 8. 
SOME SPECIFIC PROPOSALS. 
{To rae Eprron or ras “ Specrator.’’) 


Siz,-The suggestion contained in the last paragraph of your 
article “Some Specific Proposals,” if carried out, would probably 
do more to promote the use of wheat substitutes than anything 
else, especially if a maximum price were fixed not exceeding 
that of wheat flour. In this West of England town oatmeal is 
4d. to 5d. a pound, barley flour is 4d., and wheat flour only 
$id. Thus a premium is put on buying wheat. Is there anything 
jn the relative cost of production, or in the state of the market, 
to place these substitutes, whose use it ia desired to encourage, at 
guch a competitive disadvantage? 

Since you are out to find fresh sources of taxation, allow me to 
suggest (1) a really heavy duty on all licences to deal in plate 
and jewellery, combined with a tax on every sale transaction of 
such articles; and (2) a tax on all displayed advertisements 
exceeding a certain number of square inches in newspapers, and 
of square feet in the case of posters. No doubt scarcity of paper 
is putting some temporary check on the flagrant abuse of adver- 
tising, but enough still goes on to bear a well-merited tax.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Unver tus Harrow. 


[To raz Eprros or tHe “ Srecraror.’’) 
§1r,—Referring to your article “ Some Specific Proposals” in last 
Saturday’s Spectator, I fail to see how you can expect poor people 
to use barley flour or oatmeal instead of flour when to-day’s prices 
in our town (Dumfries) are as follows: flour, 3s. Gd. per stone; 
oatmeal, 5s. 6d. per stone; barley flour, 5s. per stone. Oatmeal 
porridge is now a luxury in the South of Scotland.—I am, iy hy 

. M. 
{It is not our fault that barley flour is so dear, but the fault 
of those who have allowed the brewers to monopolize so vast a 
share of the barley crop.—Ep. Spectator.) 





FOOD PRICES, 
{To tue Epitor or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’) 

Brx,—I have been much interested in the articles cn “ Prices and 
‘ Profiteering which have appeared in the Spectator. The 
arguments seem absolutely unanswerable; but there are one or 
two questions which I am often asked when speaking on Food 
Economy at public meetings, and which I find it very difficult to 
answer. Can you help me? 

(1) Why is the retail price of oatmeal and maize meal higher 
than that of wheat flour, when the price of these corns is lower 
than the price of wheat? In the case of maize meal, 4d. to 6d. a 
pound is asked (according to the locality in which it is sold). 
The price of Plate maize in London at the end of March was 
£2 lls. per 480 pounds. This is about 1jd. a pound. The 
price of wheat at the same period was between £4 and £4 10s. 
per quarter, yet wheat flour was being sold at 3}d. a pound. 

(2) The next question is about fish. You say: “‘ When fish is 
scarce, it is dear; when it is plentiful, it is cheap.” Roughly, 
that is correct; but how is one to explain the fact that one can 
see unsold fish of the choicest kinds on a Saturday night, just as 
the shops are about to close—fish which would be unmarketable on 
Monday, and which remains unsold (so I am told by the sales- 
men) because the price asked is so high that very few can afford 
to pay it (e.g., 5s. 6d. a pound for soles)? In this case your 
remedy—viz., abstention from buying—seems to result in the 
destruction of valuable food, and not in bringing down the price. 
What would you suggest is the right remedy for this?—I am, Sir, 
&e., J.C. Caance, 

Hon. Organizer, National Food Economy League, 

8 Woodstock Street, W. 1. 

{The writer of the article sends us the following answer to 
Iady Chance’s questions: “‘ With regard to the first question, your 
correspondent has overlooked the fact that retailers do not make 
uniform profits on all the articles they sell. For example, before 
the war it was the custom of the trade for grocers to sell sugar 
at little or no profit, and to sell tea at a relatively high profit. 
Maize meal, being an article of relatively restricted demand, 
is probably sold at a much greater profit than an article like 
flour, which i3 in universal demand. The answer to (2) is that 
the information on which your correspondent relies is based on 
exceptional and not normal conditions. If she will wait outside 
a fishmonger’s shop late on a Saturday evening, she will find a 
crowd of poor children waiting to receive the unsold fish.”— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


-. 





SCHOOL BOYS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Re the above, the follcwing brief summary may be interest- 


ing. On April 2nd a party of thirty-four boys from a certain 


PUBLIC 





Public School with three masters, plus four others from 
Preparatory Schools, journeyed into Devon to plant potatoes for 
the Army Canteen Committee. Terms: board and lodging free 
and railway expenses paid. Quarters: a large empty house on the 
outskirts of a small market town. Accommodation: two rooms 
for meals, a small room and hathroom for the masters, all lavatory 
arrangements for the boys in stable-yard; six bedrooms, board 
beds with straw mattress and pillow, and four military blankets 
each. Food: Army rations, voted “jolly good.” Hours: break- 
fast 7.30; started for work (main job being two and a half miles 
away) 8.15. Work: 9 till 1 and 2 till 5; supper, 6.15; prayers, 9; 
lights out, 9.45. Work done: three hundred yards fencing portion 
of deer park, and about thirty-five and a half acres planted with 
potatoes. Weather: snowstorms on all but two out of the twelve 
days, and severe frosts at night; bright bursts of sunshine at 
intervals. We were splendidly looked after by a Captain 
(invalided home), his wife, her young sister, assisted by two Army 
orderlies. A small canteen was also run, and much appreciated. 
A dance on the last evening, to which about a dozen ladies kindly 
came, was a happy finish to an enjoyable and health-giving bit of 
national work. The boys were splendid.—I am, Sir, &c., 
One or tae Parr. 





(To rue Environ or rue “ Sprctator.’’) 

Smr,—I noticed with the greatest pleasure the letter of your 
correspondent Mr. J. Forbes-Townshend in your last issue. At 
last it seems to be dawning on Britain that valuable assistance 
may be obtained from the boys of the Public Schools for work on 
the land, or in any other capacity the Government may think fit. 
At a time such as this, when the cultivation of the land is of 
vital importance to the country, education is a secondary matter; 
I am convinced that parents would only be too pleased to 
see their sons helping to bring in the harvest, As for the Publis 
School boys themselves, there is not one of us who would not be 
delighted to have this opportunity of serving our country; for 
our greatest regret is that we are not over eighteen, and our chief 
topic of conversation at school is how and where we can get work 
to do. Taking only boys between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, 
who would be as able for the work as any woman or middle-aged 
man, a very large army of workers could be obtained. If we want 
a speedy victory, we must utilize the resources of the country to 
their utmost degree, and when labour is so scarce we cannot 
afford to overlook the help which could so easily be secured from 
the boys of the country. “Send us anywhere you please, make 
us do any work under the sun, but for goodness’ sake let us do 
some work!” is the cry which comes from every Public School 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., A Pvstic Scuoo. Bor. 





SCHOOOL BOYS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To tHe Epiroa or tHe “ Srecraton.’’] 
Sir,—Dr. Henry Barnes, and perhaps Sir Frederick Treves, would 
be pleased to hear that their theories as to education—handi- 
crafts and “ literary’ combined—have been proved to be correct 
in every place where tried. I am one of the managers of a rural 
county elementary school in Hampshire. We have school gardens 
—both boys and girls work them. The boys also do woodwork 
and the girls cookery, &c. We have besides an acre of land for 
experimental cultivation. We can say that all this has tended 
towards cultivating a much higher intelligence amongst the 
children. The “ literary” part is quite above the usual standard of 
such village schools as found by the Inspectors, and by the more 
than our share of scholarships gained at the various examina- 
tions, and that without special work or cramming, We believe 
the Government are quite awake to all this, but it is doubtful if 
all our Educational Authorities are, and even some of the country 
parents want enlightening. The great difficulty of extending these 
methods is the want of teacfers who can and are willing to teach 
them, as no doubt they add to the teacher’s work, also to his 
pleasure if he ig of the right kind, One hopes to see some day 
such good work recognized and honoured.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Scuoot Manages. 





BOY-POWER AND SOLDIER-POWER. 

{To ras Epiror or tae “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Neither you in your editorial note to my letter on the above 
subject, nor Mr. J. Forbes-Townshend in the Spectator of the 21st, 
have touched my argument. If the nation requires that my soa 
should now give up his whole time to cultivating the land, no 
one would be more ready than I that he should do so. But in 
that case I fail to see why patriotism calls upon me to pay high 
Public School fees for an education which he is not receiving. 
Those fees are paid in the hope of qualifying him to serve, as 
soon as he is old enough, as an officer in His Majesty’s Army. 
But if the authorities decree that at this time all Public School 
boys are better employed giving their whole time to the land, I 
can find plenty of work for him on my own farms, or those of my 
tenants and neighbours, without sending him to work for l’armer 
Giles (I took the name from your own article, by the way) or the 
Duke of Marlborough. Your note was fair, though, 1 submit, 
mistaken criticism, Mr. Forbes-Townshend’s remark that my soa 
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“might remain at echool in dignified isolation under the care of 
some.elderly governess ” is merely bad manners,—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hoos Muxno. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





FOOD WASTAGE IN THE ARMY. 
{To raz Eprron or tas “ Sprcraton.”)} 
Sre,—I see in the Erening Dispatch to-night (April 9th) a quota- 
tien from your excellent paper to the effect that serious waste 
goes on in practically every town end camp in dealing with Army 
rations. This eweeping statement I cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed. I should feel much obliged if you would send a 
representative to visit the kitchens and to inspect the dinners of 
this battalion. You will find very little waste and no complaints. 
In fact, recruits joining are surprised at the amount of food they 
receive. In addition to feeding the men well, we aro able to 
return a satisfactory amount of dripping for munition work and 
to show a good balance at the end of the month. I don’t think 
these sweeping statements about bad cooking and waste should be 
accepted by responsible newspapers without thorough inquiry.— 
I am, Sir, &., Hy. J. Stone, Major, 
° O.. 4th Highland Light Infantry. 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


[We are delighted to learn of such excellent thrift in the gallant 
battalion in question.—Ep. Spectator.) 





OFFICIAL ENCOURAGEMENT FOR FAMINE. 
{To ras Epiros or tas “ Specrator.’’) 
8ra,—In your article on “ Victualling the Nation” you say that 
if the Government had left the problem alone, “ high prices and 
e free market would have drawn food supplies here like a 
magnet.” And later on you rofer to the shortage of potatoes and 
the effect of fixing prices for them. As a concrete instance, I may 
say that some years ago I was fortunate in procuring a small 
quantity of potatoes from New Zealand, which reached this 
eountry when the market was bare, and the venture was not 
wnprofitable. Last autumn it was evident that potatoes were going 
te be scarce, and I advised my friends in the Dominion to ship 
some home if they could do so. But a few wecks later, as prices 
had been fixed by Government, I cabled to New Zealand that such 
e shipment was unadvisable. I think now it would have been 
better for this country if the potatoes had been shipped even to 
be sold at a high price, and it would be a satisfaction to increase 
the nation’s food supply; but if this can only be dono at a loss, 
such a source of supply ia naturally left alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
20 Easicheap, E.0. C. C. Brown Dovetas. 





EVELYN AND FOOD CONSERVATION. 
(To raz Eprrorn or tas “ Srectator.’’) 
@rx,—In these days of food economy might it not be well to draw 
attention to the following extract from Evelyn’s Diary, which I 
enme across a few days ago? It is under the date April 12th, 
1682 :— 

“I went this afternoon with severall of the Royal Society to a 
supper which was dressed both fish and fiesh in Monsieur Papin’s 
Digesters, by which the hardest bones of beefe itself and mutton 
were made as soft as cheese, without water er other liquor, and 
with lesse than eight ounces of coales producing an incredible 
quentity of gravy, and for close of all a jelly made of bones of 
beef, the best for clearness and good relish and the most delicious 
that I had ever seene or tasted. We cat pike and other fish bones, 
and all without impediment, but nothing exceeded the pigeons, 
which tasted just as if baked in a pie, all being stewed in their 
ewn juice without any addition of water save what swam about 
the Digester, which reduces the hardest bones to tendernesse, but 
it is best descanted with more particulars for extracting tinctures, 

reserving and stewing fruite and saving fuel in Dr, Papin’s 

ke, published and dedicated to our Society, of which ho is a 
member.” 
Would it be possible, through your influence, to induce the Royal 
Bociety to hunt up Dr. Papin’s “ Digester,” and give its secret 
to housewives, who in these days would only be too glad to cook 
and “eat bones and all ”?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Islip Rectory, Thrapston. W. S. Georce Cotpwet.. 





A LETTER TO CAPTAIN BATHURST. 
{To tus Ep:ror or mne “ Srzcrator.’’) 
@ir,—Enelosed is a copy of what I have written to Captain 
Bathurst. If other mothers would do the same, it might have some 
influcnce.—I am, Sir, &c., Liun Gircurist Toourson. 





“ Kinpington Vicarage, Sevcnoals, April 23rd, 1917. 
To Tas Rr. Hoy. Caprary Batuurst. 

Sm,—You state that the consumption of bread fs fifty per cent. 
more than supply insight. It is also admitted that there is enough 
barley malted to brew beer till November, all of which good 
authority declares to be perfectly suitable for human food, I wish 
to warn you that the mothers of England will hold you as person- 
ally guilty if any of this is made into beer and their children 
suffor for want of food in consequence. You are the guardian of 
their lives and health. See to it that you do not let prejudice or 
vested interests turn you aside.—Yours truly, 

Luan Gitcunist Toomrson.” 

{The spirit of our correspondent’s letter causes us no surprise. 
All England and Scotland will soon be aflame with it. Her letter 








should, however, have been directed to Lord Devonport, on whom 
the responsibility rests. He is the Minister responsible, though 
the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet are also responsible. 
Captain Bathurst is not responsible. He is the mouthpiece of his 
Department, and as long as he is in office has to defend the poliey 
adopted by his chief.—Ep. Spectator.) 





POLITICIANS AND FOOD PRICES. 
{To ree Eprron or ras “ Srrcrator.’’) 

§rn,—The country is under a deep debt of gratitude to you for 
your sound, logical articles on food prices and politicians. May 
I submit a few particulars regarding their attempts to control 
bacon prices? My firm is engaged in that business, importing, 
handling, and distributing to retailers considerable quantities of 
American bacon and hams. About six weeks ago the Food 
Controller stepped into the arena and fixed maximum prices for 
the various cuts of American hog meats, with this result, that 
now no importer can buy goods from the American packers unless 
to sell at a loss of from 6s. to 10s. per hundredweight. That 
naturally is too great a demand on any importer’s patriotism, and 
buying has ceased. There are considerable quantitics of these 
goods at present in transit, purchased before the Government 
interfered with prices, enough probably to mect the consumptive 
demand during this and next month; but the present embargo 
on buying is making for a famine in the summer months as 
surely as night follows the day. It is supreme folly for any 
Department of our Government to think that they can, in London, 
control the Chicago Hog Market. Since this movement was 
started, the Food Controller has had periodic opportunities of 
meeting with representatives of the trade from all the large 
centres, at conferences in London, called at his request, but he 
has never met them, except by deputy. You would naturally 
expect, if he really wished to adjust this dificult problem on 
sound economic lines, he would at least have met those 
experienced, representative men, and talked the matter over with 
them; but no, he sends them a message by his man “ Friday ” 
that they must do so-and-so, or he will do it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

61 to &5 Ingram Street, Glasgow. Ws. Davinsoy. 

[We publish this letter, as the subject is of national importance; 
but it must rot be assumed that we endorse the allegations in 
regard to Lord Devonport. The facts are not within our know- 
ledge. As to the folly of manipulating prices in such a way as to 
destroy the incentive of profits for traders, there cannot be twe 
opinions outside political and official circles.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CORNMEAL MUSH. 
{To tse Epitorn ov res “ Sprcraror.”] 
Srx,—I note in your last issue that you suggest the use of bread 
made from maize. May I suggest another way of using maize for 
human consumption, which is quite popular in both Eastern and 
Western Pennsylvania, where I have spent about three years? I 
refer to what is known there as “‘ cornmeal mush,” which is « 
porridge made of maize-meal, and has the consistency of fine 
oatmeal porridge. It is very palatable eaten with milk and a 
little sugar. It is usual to make more than will be eaten at 
broakfast on the first day, and the surplus is poured into basins, 
where it sets on cooling. It is then turned out of the basins and 
cut into slices, which are fried in bacon-fat for breakfast on the 
next day. Personally, I prefer the “mush” fried to the 
porridge, though it is very palatable either way. Unfortunately, 
I did not think at that time of finding out how the “ mush” is 
made in the first place, or what is the degree of fineness of the 
maize-meal, but no doubt these details could be found in an 
American cookery-book. Failing that, perhaps some of your 


American readers could supply them.—I am, Sir, &c., 


D. Macwexzig Macponarp. 
No. 1 Staff House, Eastriggs, Dumfriesshire. 





MALTED BARLEY. 

[To res Eprros or tes “ Specraron.’’) 
Srr,—I have been much interested in the discussion in your 
columns -regarding the possibility of using malted barley other- 
wise than for brewing beer. Any competent chemist will correct 
me if I am wrong, but surely ground malt is the chief basis of 
mest baby and invalid foods. Why, therefore, seek further for au 
alternative use for malted barley?—I am, Sir, &c., 

12 Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. M. G. Carverr. 





WHEATEN BREAD. 

[To tne Epiroz or rue “ Spectatox.’’] 
Sir,—What I, and doubtless many other people, wish to know is 
this: Is the shortage of flour confined exclusively to wheaten flour ? 
Is there an ample supply of barley, maize, rice, &c., to carry us on 
to the next harvest? If so, where is the danger? When tle 
wheaten flour is exhausted, we can fall back on these substitutes 
(no hardship; I have lived for the last week on barley bread made 
in the proportion 4lb. wheat flour, 1jlb. barley flour; it was 
excellent, and the same price as ordinary bread). If it is not so, 
why aro we urged to eat barley bread, &c., without a hint ot 
restriction P—I am, Sir, &c., R. K. Werres. 

9 Queen Anne Terrace, Cambridge. 

(This question should be addressed, not to us, but to the Food 
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Controller, and if he furnishes no direct answer, then our corre 
spondent should ask his Member to interrogate the representative 
of the Food Controller in the House of Commons. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, the answer when obtained will be that barley 
and oats are almost as short as wheat, and that even when all 
cereals are pooled we shall be short for many months.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 





WANTED, A ROYAL PROCLAMATION, 
(To tmz Epiror or tas “ Sprcrator.’’} 

§1r,—May a country parson endorse the truth of what you say— 
countryfolk are not appealed to by the Press? They are, at the 
best, untrained readers and they miss the things which it is 
most important they should read and heed. The suggestion of 
a Proclamation is most excellent. That will be read, as it stands 
by itself—all by itself—and it will be read and explained in our 
schools. What can you do now to get your suggestion adopted? 
If you do no more, nothing whatever will come of it.—I am, 
fir, &c., H. L. R. 

[Petition the Crown through the Home Office, or else write to 
your M.P, asking him to put pressure on the Government to use 
a Royal Proclamation in order to make the people understand the 
peril in which we stand in regard to food failure.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PERFECTION OF PIRACY. 
{To tHe Epvirox; or tHs “ Spzctator.’’] 

frr,—There have lately been placed on record two further 
instances of submarine outrages on the part of those who may 
justly be called enemies of the human race. In addition to their 
other crimes against humanity, the Germans seem to have brought 
piracy to perfection. They have exalted murder on the high seas 
to the rank of a fine art. In this connexion it may be interesting 
to recall what an ancient commander in somewhat similar circum- 
stances was able to achieve. This is the way, so Plutarch tells 
us, Pompey cleared the Mediterranean of pirates :— 

‘‘ He divided the Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing 
e lieutenant for each, and assigning him a squadron. By thus 
stationing his fleets in all quarters, ho inclosed the pirates as it 
were in a net, tock great numbers of them, and brought them 
into harbour. Such of their vessela as had got out in time, and 
could escape the general chase, retired to Cilicia, like so many 
bees into a hive. Against these he proposed to go himsclf, with 
sixty of his’ best galleys; but he resolved first to scour the Tuscan 
Sea, and the coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily of all 
piratical adventurers; which ho offected in forty days, by his own 
indefatigible endeavours and those of his lievutenants”’—(Lang- 
horne’s version, Vol. IV., 2nd Ed., p. 157.) 

Plutarch further tells us how Pompey treated the corsairs who 
fell into his hands, and the effect of the unexpected speed of his 
uchievement in the superabundant plenty which reigned in the 
markets. The whole account is deeply interesting and instructive. 
—I an, Sir, &c., G. J. C.-B. 





“SPECTATOR” AND THE “ NATION.” 

(To tue Epitor or tae “ Srzcratox.’’) 

Si2,—On p. 451 of the Spectator last week, re the banning of the 
Nation, I read the following :— 

“In Mr. Massingham’s acrid and despairing utterances the 
pnimus is against a vigorous prosecution of the war and an 
ignominious peace. The dreary dripping of his distressful 
doclamation is always set to the tune: ‘We can’t win; we must be 
beaten. Let us own up as soon as we can and save a little some- 
thing from the wreck.’ ” 

Admiring as I do your wise and patriotic handling of the Drink 
question, I am astounded at these statements. They ate grotesquely 
untrue. I challenge you to produce in your columns any justifica- 
tion for so base a slander upon your contemporary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Wuson (Rev., M.A.). 

12 Marlborough Crescent, Bedford Park, W. 

{We have read the war articles in the Nation with only an 
occasional respite ever since the war began, and we repeat that 
the impression produced on our minds is that described.. That 
is all the justification which it is necessary for us to give, or that 
ave shall give. If a different impression was created upon the mind 
of Mr. Wilson, we can only express our profound amazement.—Lp. 
Spectator.) 


THE 





WHAT AILS THE HOUSE OF COMMONS? 

(“ Oh, don’t you worry about that!”’) 

{To tae Eprron or THs “ Spectator.’’) 
Siz,—" The Government only say this to frighten us "—the state- 
mont you put into the mouth of your hypothetical “ working-class 
optimist ’—reminds me of what a relative of mine in Liverpool 
4old me, some weeks ago, of a conversation she had had with her 
maid, after the latter had returned from a “day out.” She said 
the friends she had been to see hadn’t the smallest notion of 
denying themselves, or the least idea of the necessity for food 
abstinence. They were making no reduction whatever in their 


ordinary dieting—having meat, and abundance of other good 
things, at every meal. On her asking them what they were going 
4o do when the money gave out, they replied: “ Oh, the Govern- 
Your suggestion for a Committeo 


ment will have-to feed us.”’] 








“to sot every Member of Parliament to work in every constitu- 
ency to educate the electors, and through them the nation,” is 
eurely well timed.—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. 





OUR FLYING MEN. 
(To raz Epiron or ras “ Sprcraron.”] 

Srz,—It seems curious that, though prayers are offered for the 
Navy and Army and hymns have been written especially for their 
use, no particular mention is made of a quite separate but equally 
important branch of the Services—i.e., the Royal Flying Corps. 
Every one must admit that the dangers and hardships to which 
they are exposed can hardly be cqualled, and yet one practically 
never hears special prayer offered for them. Is there no prayer or 
hymn set apart for the flying men, and could not attention be 
drawn to this omission? Many people seem hardly to think of 
their magnificent deeds and the services they render, but if they 
were remembered and prayed for publicly it might bring home # 
realization of their dangerous work and splendid sacrifices.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 





TH HOUSE OF LYME. 
{To tHe Eprros or tes “ Spzcratox.’’) 
Siz,—In your review last wesk of Lady Newton’s history of 
Lyme you allude to the “shock experienced by a certain owner 
of an historical house,’ who (as you think Mr. George Russell 
has related somewhere), when asked by a friend, “ And who was 
the architect? ” snapped. out, “ Ob, Cubitt.” Is this an instance 
of les grands espriis se rencontrent, or is it another version of the 
reply which, according to a paper* read at Northampton on 
March 5th, 1914, Mr. Stopford Sackville made, when going round 
Drayton with a visitor who asked him, “‘ Who was the builder of 
the house?” The reply he deseribes as “ flippant rathor than 
accurate ’”—viz., “ Cubitt!” You will probably agree that the 
answer in question is more applicable to the term “‘ builder ” than 
“architect,” but whether the shock was experienced by the owner 
or by the questioner may perhaps be left in doubt.—I am, Sir, &o., 
Exrzrro Creeps. 





BRIBERY IN WAR TIME, 
(To tee Eprroz or tHe ‘ Specratox.’’) 
Sir,—Attention having been called to the fact that the recent 
conviction of a contractor under the Prevention of Corruptioa 
Act (ho was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and a fine cf 
£500) was entirely duc, in the first place, to the Bribery and 
Secret Commissions Prevention League, Incorporated, I have 
received several complaints of similar offences from persons who 
apparently had not heard of the League hitherto. It is clearly 
in the public interest that it should be known as widely as 
possible, especially at the present time, that there exists an 
organization of more than ten years’ standing, supported by some 
four hundred members—trade organizations, leading business 
houses, and well-known public men and womon—whose object it is 
to enforce the observance of the Prevention of Corruption Acts, 
and to give, where possible, counsel, support, and protection. Since 
the war began there have beon some forty cases of bribery 
counected directly or indirectly with His Majesty’s Forces, or 
twice as many as in the previous years since 1906. The number 
of War Office clerks, viewers, &c., convicted during the present 
war is nine, of recruiting officials seven, of persons sesking to 
evade the Military Service Act five, of contractors to the War 
Office nine, and of officers commissioned or otherwise five. The 
fines imposed have exceeded in the aggregate £1,000, and the 
terms of imprisonment extend over more than ten years. Cases 
of bribery or instances in which there is ground for suspecting 
secret commissions being given or asked for should be. reported 
to the League, and all communications will be treated as strictly 
confidential. It ought to be known everywhere that to offer or 
givo or to ask for or to receive a bribe makes the offender amen- 
able to the criminal law.—I am, Sir, é&e., 
9 Queen Street Place, LE.C. Tae Secretary oy tus. Leacvs. 





SOLDIERS THREE. 
{To ras Eprrozn or tHe ‘“ Sprcratos."’) 

Siz,—I travelled in the train last Saturday with three soldiers. 
One was an argument for War-time Prohibitien. The second, 
home on leave, gave us to understand that ho was thoroughly 
“fed up” with everything, though I could not help feeling that 
his grousing was put on to impress a well-nourished civilian of 
military age who sat opposite him. The third was a boy who 
didn’t look more than nineteen, had lost his voice from shell- 
shock, and could only speak in the faintest whisper. The “ fed- 
up” soldier, having vented a somowhat cynical remark on dis 
charges, this boy observed in his ghostly voice: “I’ve been offered 
my discharge twice; if they offer it to mo again I shall tell them I 
won’t take it for a thousand pounds.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ga. 





aware that some 
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VIE FUTURE OF THB CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

{To tus Eprron or tas “ Spectator.’’) 
#:r,—Inspiration is coming just now from the trenches rather 
than from the pulpits. The Episcopal Bench may be experts in 
Canon Law, but are they alive to the spiritual impulse which is 
surging through the Empire? It is of vital importance to the 
Church of England that her clergy in the future should be 
respected as men; but her action in discouraging (if not in for- 
bidding) her younger clergy from fighting is calculated to 
encourage the shirker to take Orders, and to discourage the manly 
youth from contemplatirg the risk of having to face the alternative 
—either of disobeying his Bishop, or of failing in his duty to his 
eountry in her hour of need. God grant that there may not be 
another great war in our lifetime; but young men of heroie 
temperament cannot be sure of this, and they know how their 
elder brothers, who were not clergy, have volunteered and 
suffered. There are other ways of serving God and one’s country 
than by taking Orders; and the Church of England (almost alone 
among Churches), at a time when she needs the help of the best 
of her sons, has forced her younger clergy to stand beside the 
ehirkers. The danger for the future is a very real one, and has 
been little heeded.—I am, Sir, &c., Layman. 





SWINBURNE. 
{To ras Epiton or rue “ Srecraton.'’) 
Bin,—Some years ago in your columns! related a few reminiscences 
of Swinburne which need a slight correction, and may, I think, 
be worth repeating. He spoke with warm affection of Jowett, 
contrasting him rather invidiously with Wall, the Professor of 
Logic. Of the latter Swinburne said in effect: ‘“‘ His mind is like 
a knife, sharp but very narrow.” Perhaps I may also requote 
an incident told me by Professor Nichol, who, when Swinburne 
was unwell, took charge of him, “I have convulsed two con- 
tinents,” said the poet-patient, “and you treat me like a child! ” 
“And if you convulse three continents,” roared the Mentor, “ I 
shall go on treating you like a child.” Swinburne spoke dis- 
respectfully of ‘“‘Clough, Whom his friends found it useless to 
puff.” On the other hand, Dean Stanley told me that Clough was 
“our Rugby genius.” Personally, I should echo this compliment, 
unless indeed he had a superior in Matthew Arnold. At any rate, 
Swinburne deserved the praise given him by a Swiss journalist 
as “la gloire de Balliol.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Athenaeum Club, S.W. Lionen A. Tortemacne. 





“FAREED” ENEMY VICTORIES—HISTORY REPEATS 
ITSELF. 
{To tas Epiron or res “ Spectaton.’’) 

Sir,—The would-be Teutonic Napoleon conscientiously imitates 
his model in this matter. ‘“‘ Napoléon,” says de Ségur, “‘écrivait 
alors au duo de Bassano d’annoncer chaque jour de nouvelles 
victoires aux Turcs; vraies ou fausses, il n’importait, pourvu que 
¢es communications suspendissent leur paix aveo le Russes” 
(La Campagne de Russie, c. ii.).—I am, Sir, &e., H.C. 





WITH WHOM THE QUARREL?—A SOLDIER’S VIEW. 

(To tas Epiton or xs “ Specraton.’’) 
Biz,—In the Spectator of April 7th there was published an article 
showing how the German people must share with their rulers the 
blame for the crimes that have disfigured the war. You may be 
interested in the reasons for a similar view written (before he 
eould have read your article) by one of my sons from his gun-pit 
on the Western front :— 

“‘Tt seems, then, that we’re to chuck it as soon as the Germans 
chuck the Kaiser, I don’t agree that his people don’t share his 
guilt. If English officers ordered our fellows to do what the 
Boche does, they’d not only be cashiered, but their men would 
flatly and absolutely refuse. Why? Because we’ve got a standard 
that every Tommy understands. It is often, perhaps, chivalry 
that prevents him from damaging women who don’t freely offer 
themselves for damage. But, besides this, he knows that it is not 
the thing, that every one would sit on him for it, and so he knows 
it is wrong to outrage the defenceless—and he never does it. This 
is worth mentioning in view of what one reads in the newspapers 
about the Boche infamy being ‘the necessary evil of war.’ It 
scems necessary only to Germans, and no one has a right to 
condemn war and soldiering on such grounds. But with the Gér- 
mans, whatever the people themselves may have been, the thing 
has been not only tolerated but encouraged. Do you suppose that 
the average German private (bred, mind you, in a German school 
atmosphere, Government-shadowed all along) can find it easy in 
his conscience to condemn what has been upheld by his superiors 
for these three years and even before? The fact of the wrong 
etandard above means, I feel pretty sure, an ultimate wrong 
standard all through, just as a right standard above conduces 
to morality wherever discipline teaches men to look up for an 
example. Tommy knows that his officers, however impure they 
may be, are above certain crimes, and regard them as crimes. 
So, of course, he too regards them as crimes. But the Boche, I 
don’t suppose he does. I mention this because I hold our quarrel 
will not be ended with the abdication or dethronement of either 
the Kaiser or the much-mouthed ‘militarism,’ It is a quarrel 
now with the ideals and manners and habite of the whole German 
people, and the few innocent must suffer with the huge guilty 
gequiescent majority. You won’t change the people by removing 





the Kaiser. I’m all for removing the people themselves to such 
an extent that the ideals of the remnant won’t count any more 
in matters of moment. If only the officers were the brutes and 
their soldiers moral paragons, the officers would have been 
deposed long ago.” 

In a later letter my boy writes :— 

“ Further confirmation of my views is in the report of the way 
German nurses treated our wounded. If the women are like that 
I see no grounds for supposing the men to be any better, and tha 
is why I indict the whole people.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 2. i. 





A DOG STORY. 
(To ree Epitoz or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 

Str,—In the Spectator for the last few weeks I have seen letters 
and an article on the sagacity of the horse, and I thought perhaps 
some of your readers would like to hear an extraordinary story 
of a puppy’s cuteness. He is a West Highland terrier of about 
ten months, and he used to be rather a trial to me in the mornings, 
waking me up very early, but by dint of scoldings and bribes he 
has now been persuaded to keep quiet (though he takes voyages 
of discovery round the room, poking his nose into everything) 
till 7 a.m., when, exactly as the clock strikes, he leaps on to the 
bed and tries to aid me in the matter of ablutions! I was very 
anxious to see what he would do on Easter Sunday morning when 
the clocks had been advanced one hour during the night on 
account of the Daylight Saving Act. 1 was therefore very much 
surprised when he jumped up as usual as the clock struck 7 a.m. 
(really 6)! He could not possibly have heard any familiar sounds 
of life, as no one was yet stirring. There seem to me to be only 
three possible explanations—he can count the strokes of the clock, 
or he understood our conversations the previous evening about 
putting on the clock, or it was merely a very strange coincidence. 
I am inclined to favour the first or second proposition.—I am, 
Sir, &c., O. K. I. pg B. 





A CIGAR IN A TIGHT PLACE. 
(To raz Evitor or tue “ Specraton."’) 
Sir,—As one who took part in the advance of the Light Brigade 
of cavalry against the Russian batteries at Balaclava on 
October 25th, 1854, I wish to say that the statement that Lord 
Cardigan had a cigar in his mouth as he led his command into 
action is untrue. The 3rd Light Dragoons (now 3rd Hussars) 
never landed in the Crimea. Lord Cardigan’s verbal command, 
“The Brigade will advance—walk—march—trot,” is as vivid in 
my recollection as upon the day he uttered it. No trumpet- 
sound heralded the Brigade into action, and no officer has ever 
lent himself to that popular fiction. When formed up for the 
advance, my regiment, the 11th Prince Albert’s Own Hussars, 
was upon the left of the leading line, and I had a very clear view 
of his Lordship. We (the 11th) at the moment prior to advanc- 
ing were ordered to fall back, forming the second line, the 
8th Hussars forming a third. Referring to the trumpet-sounding 
fiction, the late Colonel Trevelyan, who rode into “ the valley of 
death ” as a subaltern of the 11th Hussars, remarked to me some 
years ago: ‘‘ Pennington, these lies are like old soldiers; they die 
hard.”’—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Pewsnryeron. 
2 Arnold Road, Toitenham, N. 





A QUOTATION, 
(To rae Epitor or rus “ Specraton.’’) 
Srr,—I was lately in the Ante-Chapel at Balliol, and, in reading 
the names of members of the College who have fallen in the war, 
the lordly line of Kallimachus came to my lips :— 
lepdv barvor 
Kopayras® Ovioxew ph Adve rods dyabor's, 
For any of your readers who have forgotten their Greek I 
translate: “ In sacred sleep they rest; say not of brave men that 
they die.”” The thought at the present time is universal. Has it 
ever been more beautifully expressed?—I am, Sir, &c., 
South Newington, Banbury. A. Monreomeriz Be. 





DOGS. 
{To tae Eprron or tres “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I see in your last number a reference to the dogs. The 
tax in Ireland is only half-a-crown. I have always advocated an 
increase—5s. or 7s, 6d. would be perfectly reasonable; 10s. would 
scarcely increase the produce of the tax, for it would result very 
likely in the untimely decease of half the dogs in Ireland. The 
devoted affection of a dog is not a thing to despise. I am eighty 
years of age. The one daughter who now represents my whole 
family at home has been from the beginning of the war a hospital 
nurse, and half her time absent. The two little dogs share my 
loneliness. My house is run strictly on the Government lines— 
meatless day and all the rest of it. Do not let us have a massacre 
of the innocents!—I am, Sir, &c., R. Kyte Knox. 


{Our correspondent strangely perverts our view. We want no 
massacre of dogs, and know how greatly they often add to human 
happiness. But if the Government are not fooling us, and we are 
sure they are not, it is a case of choosing between the “‘ massacre ” 
of dogs and the lives of children. Surely Mr. Knox does not mean 
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——————————— 
to tell us that he will choose the dogs, or even risk having to 
make his choice too late rather than enforce a reduction in the 
number of dogs. We feel sure that he cannot understand the 
seriousness of the situation,—Ep. Spcetator.] : 





LORD KITCHENER’S LETTER. 
[To rus Epiron or tHe ‘“ Srectator.’’] 

f§r,—Hare you room for a plea in connexion with the Kitchener 
Memorial? Has anything happened in this war more wonderful 
than the personal “ Letter to the Troops”? ‘“ Brigade Orders,” 
« Army Orders,” we have had before—noble and inspiring enough ; 
but this letter—“‘a brief, soldiecrlike statement of the standard 
of conduct which England expects of her fighting men,”’ as “ Jamie 
the Yank ” describes it—a copy of which was given to every man 
pefore he crossed the water—surely it is unique, Will any one 
ever be able to tell us to how great a degree it inspired the 
morals—and therefore assuredly the moral—of our men? I would 
it were still being given to every man who sets foot in France! 
Ought it not to be engraved on solid gold as part of any memorial 
erected to that devout man who was so great a soldiet?—I am, 
Bir, &c., E. S. 8S. 





POETRY. 


MUNITION MAKERS.—TIIE TEACHER. 
Besipve the blackboard’s dull expanse, 
Gray-haired and spectacled they stand: 
Forging through good and evil chance 
Munitions for their native land. 











Loyalty—truth—obedience—faith— 

These are their hall-marks sure—who send, 
Untarnished, strong for life or death, 

Their weapons to the world’s far end. 


Nor deem their gentler labours less: 
Nor weak their tools of victory: 
Who mould for love and righteousness 
The mothers of our sons to be. 
Jaxe Protusro Nott. 





, 


m 
BOOKS. 

—— 

EIDOLA.* 
Tux little volume of poems which forms the subject of this notice 
is one of the most curious literary phenomena of the war. Mr. 
Menning has been known to lovers of good literature for the fas- 
tidious scholarship of his work both in poetry and in prose. In his 
new volume, Eidola (which, by the way, should have borne on its 
title-page the extremely interesting fact that Mr. Manning is a 
private in a battalion at the front, and spent the past winter in the 
mud of the trenches), the poct shows us a new face of tho 
many-faced God of War—or perhaps it would be better to say: 

“The same, but ah, how different!” 

The sternness, the horror, the havoc, and the crash of war aro 
es truly represented in his verse as in the more obvious ballads of 
those who follow what we may term the gallant and historic con- 
vention in the treatment of war. Mr. Manning's view of war is 
sublimated, and thus on the surface it seems strange and almost 
unnatural, It has been ten times heaied and refined in the crucible 
of his mind. Yet, if we take the trouble to follow his thoughts to 
their source, we see the same ideas and the samo emotions that 
Inspire or perturb the most commonplace of soldiers—of any man 
in any hospital—transmuted and transfused into the sphere of 
verse. This nearness to the realities of war, coupled with an 
apparently immense aloofness, is strengthened by Mr. Manning's 
almost grim reticence of phraseology and by his use of unrhymed 
measures—a use entirely justified, in our opinion, He has a true 
instinct for melody, and his incursions in the art of prosody 
are not mechanic exercises in some a priori system, but rather the 
discoveries of inspiration—‘ the courteous revelations of spirits,” 
a8 Sir Thomas Browne would have called them, Take as an example 
the striking poem called “ The Guns ” :— 

“ Menace, hidden, but pulsing in the air of night: 
Then a throbbing thunder, split and seared 
With the scarlet flashes of innumerable shells, 
And against it, suddenly, a shell, closer ; 

A purr that changes to a whine 

Like a beast of prey that has imissed its kill, 
And again, closer. 

But even in the thunder of the guns 

There is a silence: and the soul groweth still. 
Yea, it is cloaked in stillness ; 

And it is not fear, 

But the torn and screaming air 

Trembles under the onset of warring angels 
With terrible and beautiful faces ; 

And the soul is stilled, knowing those awful shapes, 
That burden the night with oppression, 

To be but the creatures of its own lusts,” 





* Zidola, By Frederic. Manning. London: John Murray, (2s. 6d. net.) 





That is a night picture of the front which, though it may be a sealed 
page to the majority, will stir many hearts now and in time to 
come. From this we turn to another battle picture, which deals 
not so much with the sights and sounds of war, as with those which 
are constant and eternal in “man’s unconquerable mind” ;— 
“Tue Sian. 

We are here in a wood of little beeches: 

And the leaves are like black lace 

Against a sky of nacre, 


One bough of clear promise 
Across the moon, 


Tt is in this wise that God speaketh unto me, 
He layeth hands of healing upon my flesh, 
Stilling it in an eternal peace. 

Until my soul reaches out myriad and infinite hands 
Toward Him; 

And is eased of its hunger. 

And I know that this passes: 

This implacable fury and torment of men, 
As a thing insensate and vain: 

And the stillness hath said unto me, 

Over the tumult of sounds and shaken flame, 
Out of the terrible beauty of wrath, 

I alone am eternal. 

One bough of clear promise 

Across the moon.” 

As an example of Mr. Manning’s work in more regular measures, 
take the fascinating little poem in rhymed dactylics on p. 43 called 
“The Faun ” :— 

* Kore, O Kore, where art thou fled, 

Now that the spring blows white in the land ? 

Shake out the honeyed locks o’ thine head ; 

Plunder the lilies that lie to thine hand, 

Glistering saffron loved of the bees 

Murmuring in them, till shadows grow long 

With dew-dropping silence under the trees, 

Ere break the voluptuous thrillings of song 

From the brown-throated sweet harbourers there 

Raptured and grieving under the stars. . . .” 
That is enchanting, and makes one wonder whether Mr. Manning 
has ever read some verses of Edmund Waller’s which constitute, 
we believe, the first poem consciously composed in rhymed dactylics 
in the English language. Unless our memory deceives us—we confess 


not to have looked at the poem for forty years—the first stanza 


runs as follows :— 
“ Hylas, oh Hylas! why sit we mute, 
Now that each bird saluteth the spring ? 
Wind up the slackened strings of thy lute, 
Never canst thou want matter to sing.” 
In all probability Mr. Manning never read these verses, but so 
powerful a measure is sure to leave its own mark on whoever uscs 
it, and so to produce a sense of common origin, 
We wish we had space to quote the extraordinarily vivid poem 
called ‘“‘ The Trenches,”? which begins :— 
** Endless lanes sunken in the clay, 
Bays, and traverses, fringed with wasted herbage.” 


| But it is too long to be quoted as a whole, and excerpts from it 





would fail to do it the justice which it deserves. Our readers must 
read and understand for themselves. Some—perhaps the majority 
of those who read—will see nothing in these lines but what they 
will call “‘ tortured words,” “‘ an affected avoidance of the amenities 
of verse—i.e., of rhetoric and rhythm.” Those who look deeper, 
whether they be whole-hearted scholars or those who have not tasted 
enough to have had the keenness of the palate destroyed by bad 
examples, will, however, find in this and others of the poems in Fidola 
much that is rare and strange. When they come upon such lines 
as these in the poem called “ Transport,’’ and, reading, remember 
that it was written by a mud-caked private in the ranks, how 
will they restrain themselves from the conventional remark, ‘‘ What 
a war, what a people!” !— 
“Passing me. . « « 
And into a patch of moonlight, 
With beautiful curved necks and manes, 
Heads reined back, and nostrils dilated, 
Impatient of restraint, 
Pass two gray stallions, 
Such as Oenetia bred ; 
Beautiful as the horses of Hippolytus 
Carven on some antique frieze,” 
We shall take leave of Mr. Manning’s book by quoting the 
exquisite poem airdpxeia :— 
“T am alone: even ranked with multitudes: 
And they alone, each man. 
So are we free. 
For some few friends of me, some earth of mine, 
Some shrines, some dreams I dream, some hopes that emerge 
From the rude stone of life vaguely, and tend 
Toward form in me: the progeny of dreams 
1 father; even this England which is mine 
Whereof no man has seen the loveliness 
As with mine eyes: and even too, my God 
Whom none have known as I: for these I fight, 
For mine own self, that thus in giving self 
Prodigally, as a mere breath in the air, 
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us, 
Fight for your own dreams, you.” 

That poem seems to be the epitome of what Mr. Manning feels and 
has to say about the war and his own place in the war. After all, 
if in great events the poet is to treat us and himself fairly, that 
is what we want to know. He indeed has learnt in suflering what 
he teaches us in song. 





THE LIFE OF SWINBURNE.® 
(Conciupina Norice.] 


Tuovers Swinburne outlived man’s allotted span, his health until 
middle age was a constant source of anxicty to his family and 
friends. He was liable to sudden and alarming seizures of an epi- 
leptiform nature, from which, however, he recovered with magical 
rapidity. He never could live long in London without a break- 
down, and he was constantly on the move in these years, carried 
off by his family to recruit in Northumbcrland, or at his father’s 
new home near Henloy, or abroad. Atalanta in Calydon, his first 
resounding success, was the fruit of s visit to Cornwall, where he 
spent somo time at Tintagel in the serene companionship of his 
friend Inchbold, the artist, and a wintor in the Isle of Wight, where 
he stayed with his cousins the Gordons. On the completion of 
his drama in February, 1864, he joincd his family at Geneva, and 
soon after, armed with an introduction from Monckton Milnes, 
called on Landor at Florence. This episode, which began disas- 
trously owing to Swinburne’s impulsiveness but ended in mutual 
transports, is described with considerable humour by Mr. Gosse— 
Lendor insisted on commemorating the event by presenting his 
admirer with what he believed to be a Correggio, but which was 
in reality a worthless daub. At Florence he found congenial 
companions in Mrs. Gaskell and Kirkup, the friend of Blake; 
but Siena waa the city which appealed to him most of all. On 
lis return to England the Chelsea joint-housekeeping experiment 
broke up in Pandemonium, and his friendship with Meredith, never 
fully reciprocated, turned to semi-estrangement for many yeara. 
Ho regained health and tranquillity with Jowett in an autumn 
holiday at Kynance Cove; and in 1865 Atalanta was grected with 
a chorus of acclamation, a result duo primarily to the intrinsic 
beauty of what is the most popular of all his works, but also pro- 
pared and assisted by Lord Houghton’s careful chaperonage. Mr. 
Gosse has some enlightening comments on Houghton’s methods, 
notably his adroit enlistment of the interest of Thirlwall, who 
curiously misread the theological purport of the poem. Mr. Gosse 
sums up the controversial tendency of Swinburne’s poetry in regard 
to religion in a neat epigram; “‘ The poet is not a lotus-cater who 
has never known the Gospel, but an evangelist turned inside out.” 
It is only right to say that a different and far gentler attitude 
to religion is revealod in the letters to his mother printed in Mrs. 
Disney Leith’s volumo.t 

The years 1865 and 1866 brought Swinburne to the zonith of his 
fame, popularity, and notoriety. Chastelard, on which he had 
been engaged for seven years, was ready for the press in July, 
1865, and in the same year he met and fell under the spell of Richard 
Burton, On this friendship Mr. Gosse commonts in no uncertain 
terms, as an association which was not good for Swinburne, intellect- 
ually or physically. “‘ Burton, a giant of endurance, and possossed 
at times with a kind of Dionysiac frenzy, was no fortunate company 
for a nervous and high-spirited man like Swinburno.” But even 
Burton had doubts whether the British public would tolerate the 
paganism of Poems and Ballads. The campaign of preparation was 
conducted by Lord Houghton with remarkable skill ; councils of war 
were held at which various literary experts were consulted, and 
Houghton, as chairman of the Literary Fund dinner, brought off 
® great coup by insisting that Swinburne should be chosen to reply 
for literature with Charles Kingsley. The speech—Swinburne’s 
solitary effort in public—was a failure from its monotonous delivery, 
but, as containing his literary creed, it is an interesting document. 
A couple of months later Poems and Ballads—for a parallel to which 
one has to go back to Byron’s Don Juan—was exploded on the public. 
Tho genius ef the writer was beyond doubt, but as Swinburne’s own 
fathor said of him: “God has endowed my son with genius, but 
He has not vouchsafed to grant him self-control.” His friends 
dofended. him gallantly, but the wisest and sanest of them deplored 
the excesses which marred his work; his whole-hearted apologists 
did not carry such heavy guns as those who denounced it, and it 
is at least significant that the author of the most scarifying of all 
the reviews, who nover recanted the censure of Poems and 
Ballads, was a great admirer of the author, and later on became 
one of his closest friends and supporters. Swinburne published 
& vigorous defence, and threatened further onslaughts on the dove- 
eotes of propriety, but failed to make good his threat. The exotic 
morality of Chastelard was not calculated to aliay the resentment 
° The a a a Charles Swinburna, Edmund Gosse, C.B. With 


A 
Portraits jons. London: Macmillan Co. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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excited by Poems and Ballads; but Chastelard, as we have 
seen, was not a manifesto of impenitence; it belonged to the same- 
period’ as the incriminated’ lyrics and had been completed a year 
before they appoared. Anyhow, Mr. Gosse has no doubt of the 
setting effect of the mingled reception of Poems and Ballads, Swin 
burne had courage, but neither fortitude nor equanimity, and his 
biographer salutes as a happy thought Jowett’s encouragement of 
his poetical campaign on behalf of Italy’s struggle for independence 
as a diversion of his energies into nobler channels. Swinburne's 
enthusiasm was further stimulated by his personal relations with 
Mazzini, for whom he conceived an admiration equal to that which 
he felt for Hugo. He habitually alludes to him in his letters aa 
his “ chiof,” and regarded him with # reverence which—ag als, 
with Hugo—was not in the least impaired by thoir radical divergenes 
on religious questions. Tho pooms and rhapsodies of the nex 
few years, collected in 1871 in the Songs before Sunrise, wero largely 
devoted to the glorification of republican ideals, treated sometimes 
in a mystical or philosophical vein, sometimes in the form of fierce 
personal attacks on Louis Napoleon. Swinburne regerded this 
volume, Mr. Gosso assures us, as containing “ the most intimate 
the most sincere, and the most important of all his writings,” end 
Mr. Gosse himself pronounces it as “ probably—from a point of 
view detached from the attractivenoss of the subject—Swinburne’s 
cardinal and crowning work.” He finds him here at the high-water 
mark of his. achiovemont as a lyrist. ‘“‘ His muse had been ‘ cop. 
verted’; it was no longer in the service of sensual pleasuro and 
of sloth; it repudiated the gardens of Armida.” But he points 
out that though generous, solemn, and olevated in tone, thes 
visions of “‘ the serene Republic of a world made white ” were pro. 
maturo and chimorical, and that “ at the very outset the Franco. 
German War disturbed the scheme of the poet and made bankrupt 
his golden rapture.” 


Swinburne was too highly charged with emotion to be judicial 
and his politics were puzzling. His white-hot Republicaniam wag 
compatible with a lifelong enthusiasm for Mary Queen of Scots; 
“ there is not,” observes Mr. Goss, “ in all the voluminous writings 
of Swinburne a single line in which the English constitution or the 
Monarchy is attacked. ... He adored his own country to the verge 
of Jingoism, and resented with what appoared to strangors incon. 
sistent violonce the slightest criticism of Queen Victoria.” In 
what Mr. Gosse calls “ the middle years "—1870-1879—his greatest 
literary achievement waa Bothwell, the huge drama in which he 
brought his studies of Mary Queen of Scots to their culminating 
point. The strange dualism of sweetness and ferocity became 
more than ever noticeable in these years, and led to many estrange- 
ments, ruptures, and controversies. In London his habits were 
extravagant and disconcerting, in the country he was “ a perfectly 
courteous little gentleman.” But while many of his friendships 
cooled, Jowett still continued to exercise a “ serenely beneficial 
influence,” and “ in their long walks and talks—at Oxford, in Scot- 
land, or in Cornwall—all came out that was best in this oddly 
assorted pair.” In 1872 he made the acquaintance of Theodore 
Watts, and on the advice of Madox Brown placed his business in 
the “‘ faithful and competent hands” of that devoted friend. He 
had already become a froquent contributor to the Fortnightly 
Review, then edited by Mr. John Morley, and was immersed in his 
studies of the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, which occupied 
him intermittently to the close of his life. To this period also belong 
his Ercchtheus and his controvorsial Note on Charloite Bronté— 
aimed at undermining George Eliot's reputation quite as much as 
at exalting that of the author of Jane Eyre. His second series of 
Poems and Ballads in 1878, if marked by less ardour and passion 
than its predecessor, shows his genius for friendship in a most 
engaging guise and contains some of his finest elegiac verse. But 
his health grew steadily worse, until, “when he seemed actuaily 
at the gates of death [in September, 1879], Theodore Watts, with 
tho approval of the distressed and bewildered Lady Jane Swinburne, 
arrived early one morning and carried the poet by force to his own 
rooms” close by, and thence soon aftor toPutney. The dominating 
influence exerted by Watts wasresonted by some of the poet's friends, 
but his devoted if exacting care gave Swinburne a new and long 
lease of life. Mr. Gosse describes these thirty years in a felicitous 
phrase as “the happy and shrouded remainder of Swinburne’s 
lifo.” He was relieved of all business worries, and divided his 
days with an almost mechanical precision between exercise and 
study. ‘* His health became perfect ; he developed into a sturdy 
little old man, without an ache or pain; and he who had suffered 
so long in London from absence of appetite and insomnia, for the 
last thirty years of his life ate like a caterpillar and slept like a dor- 
mouse.” His industry was amazing, and book after book flowed 
from his pen, ranging from Mary Stuart and his epic of Z'ristram of 
Lyoncsse to the Heptalogia, a budget of parodies of his contempor- 
aries. Nor did the placidity of his surroundings prevent him from 
plunging at times into ferocious controversy, witnoss the unedifying 
contest in Billingsgate with Furnivall, the onslaught on the House 
of Lords @ propos of Tennyson's peerage, and the attacks on Emerson, 
Whistler, and Whitman. Mr. Gosse notes a progressive exaggera- 
tion of the defects of his qualities in his latter work, but makes az 
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exception in.favour of The Tale of Balen, which is certainly a won- 
derful metric four de force.and something more. Growing deafness, 
from which he had long suffered, cut him. off from. conversation, 
and he lived more and: more in the company of his books, The 
death of his mother in 1896, which overwhelmed him with grief, 
gas the last crisis of his life, and though he lived for thirteen years 
more, wrote a good many pooms, and published a few more books, 
“i¢ could hardly be said that he held a place any longer in the 
ordinary world around him.”’ He recovered from a severe illness in 
1903, and enjoyed good health until a fortnight before his death on 
April 10th, 1909. 

Mrs. Disney Leith’s reminiscences of Swinburne in boyhood,.and 
the letters to his mother and sisters extending ovor a period of nearly 
fifty years, form a most valuable supplement, and toa certain extent 
a corrective, to Mr. Gosse’s Memoir. To take one example, Mr. 
Gosse’s positive statement that Swinburne had no gift or appre- 
ciation for music, was totally devoid of ear, and was driven “ wild 
with petulance and impatience ” when listening to “ a performance 
on any instrument,” is hard to reconcile with his later reference 
to the delight he took in Mrs. Sartoris’s singing, still harder with the 
enthusiasm he expresses for the music of Handel when played on the 
ergan—‘‘ I can hardly behave for delight. at some of the choruses,” 
he writes to his eldest sistcr in 1863—or his tribute to the pre- 
eminence of German music—“ the one good thing the German can 
do ”’—in the letter to his mother in the early “ seventies.” But 
these and other discrepancies—such as the dates of his Oxford 
eareer (pp. 52-57), which cannot be squared with those given in 
Mr. Gosse’s Life—are minor matters. In Mrs. Disney Leith’s pages 
we sce the best of Swinburne the man: the charming playmate, 
the lover of animals, of nonsense, and above all of children, the 
perfect kineman and the devoted son. “ The greatest and most 
precious compliment ” he ever received for any of his writings was 
when his father told him “ of the unbroken interest with which he 
had read right through my huge play of Bothwell.”’ His veneration 
for his mother runs through every one of his letters to her. When 
Mazzini, the man whom he “ most loved and honoured of all men 
on earth,” wrote him a lettcr of thanks, Swinburne told him that he 
felt that ‘“‘ there was but one person on earth to turn to and tell of 
this great honour and delight, and that of course was my mother.” 
And in relating the incident to his mother he adds: “I think it 
pleased him, I knowhe was very fond ofhismother. But though she 
had agreater and better son, I don’t think she had onemore fond of 
her.”” To him the divinest of all divine words wasthat “ of such isthe 
Kingdom of Heaven,” and nothing on earth-—‘‘ except age in its 
brightest beauty of goodness and swectness and kindness ”—was so 
adorable as a little child. Mrs. Disney Leith gives many delightful 
illustrations of his “‘ love of kindred and of home,” as shown in 
his punctilious remembrance of birthdays and family anniversaries 
and in many other quaint and engaging ways, of his tender-hearted- 
ness and courtesy and condescension, the reverence ho displayed for 
goodnoss, innocence, and faith. Here, in fino, we have, not the 
eccentric, wayward genius, but “the perfectly courteous little 
gentleman ” of whom his cousin writes: ‘‘To us who knew him 
he will ever be less the brilliant and epoch-making genius than 
the affectionate, loyal-hearted kinsman whom to know was to love.” 





WAR MEMORIALS.* 

Tre Committee of the Wayside Cross Socicty has prepared a small 
filustrated pamphlet! dealing with the subject of wayside crosses, 
which seem likely to be used in England es war memorials, on 
accountof the impression produced by them on many of our soldiers 
in France. The plan adopted by this little pamphlet is excellent, 
It gives descriptions of various types of crosses, illustrating these 
by drawings of existing examples. Also we find hints as to materials 
and positions; and if a village Committee thinks these hints are 
somewhat dogmatic, it may rest assured that the writers have 
excellent reasons for their conclusions based upon study, knowledge, 
and taste. For instance, what could be better advice than the 
followingasto material? If there is no local stone suitable, let that 
which is imported be the same as that of the village church, if it is 
astone one. Also, emphatically, white marble and polished granite 
sre to be avoided. ‘The Committee is of opinion that the 
lonely unexpected cross makes a stronger appeal to the emotions 
than one which is a familiar daily object, competing, perhaps, for 
notice with advertisoments of mctor-spirit and cattle food.” This 
is among the sensible edvico given as to sites. Another excellent 
idea, with regard to hilltops, is that one should be choson to the 
wost of the village so that the cross should he seen against the sunset 
sky. The pamphlet concludes with somo helpful remarks about 
cost, and the repair of old crosses, Any one wishing to erect a 
¢ross would be unwise not to seck the help of this Society, which is 
working in close relationship with the Civie Arts Association. 

It is a delight to read so clear, so wise, and so helpful a pamphlet 
on medals as the one written by Mr. Hill,’the Keeper of tho Medals 
at the British Museum. Why did not the Government consult him 
before perpetrating that vulgar enormity given to discharged 
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soldiers for * services rendered,” reducing heroic.deeds:to the lan~ 
guage of an overdue bill? Particularly good is Mr. Hill’s condem- 
nation of complicated and realistic pictorial medals,. and also-of 
those whose only merit is that they are tours de force. Under-this 
last -head might bo included all those dreary Louis Quatorze metallic 
periwigs upon which so much mistaken skill. was Javished. In 
truth, the finest of all medals were the first experiments in the art— 
those marvels of design, expressed by simplified form, made in the 
fifteenth century by Pisanello. A splendid example of his work 
is given in this pamphlet. Here in a small circle searcely four 
inches across is a design of monumental grandeur. A knight in 
armour has dismounted from his horse and kneels in adoration 
before a crucifix. The directness and simplicity of this noble worlc 
make {it a pattern for the present time. Mr. Hill has some advice 
to give to those who design medals, and in brief it is this, If your 
medal is to be struck, make at least one die yourself, and go learn 
the limitations of the art. If it is to be cut, model it the exact size. 
Work reduced mechanically never looks right. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPIRE.* 

“My step-father is the Comet and we are the tail,” said Hortense 
of Napoleon. St. Hilaire’s Personal Recollections of the Empire might 
be called a book about the tail of the Comet. It entertains the reader 
by glimpses of Napolcon standing, as it were, in front of a little group 
of relations and protégés, and its perusal leads to reflections upon the 
littleness of greatness. St. Hilaire could not even suggest genius, 
though his belittling of his hero is wholly unconscious. “Un roi est 
quelquefois obligs de commettre des crimes, co sont les crimes de sa 
position,” said Napoleon. The sentimental good deeds and the sordid 
bad ones chronicled in these memoirs are not due to the temptations 
which beset exalted station. As we see him here Napoleon is always 
stooping, whether he is playing the bon prince among his soldiers, 
theatrically conceding a favour to his courtiers, or arranging to get rid of 
a husband who stands in his way. The romantic love-affair, whether true 
or mythical, who shall say ? but which ie commonly alleged to have served 
to distract Napoleon’s stay in Cairo after the occupation of Egypt, has a 
chapter devoted to it. The lady was a bride, “attractive in aswect, modest 
way,’ and considered to be singularly devoted to her young husband. 
“ Unfortunately, Napoleon was at leisure!” He amused himself by 
transforming part of the city into a miniature Paris. He mede a 
public garden out of what had becn the private garden of one of the 
Pashas, and fétes of extraordinary beauty and splendour wore held 
in it. Thousands of coloured lights twinkled in the Egyptian night ; 
fireworks, soft music, wine, and the gorgeous costumes of the officers 
and the ladies left nothng to be desired which could appeal to the 
senses. Here Napoleon first met, and was conquered by, the “ modest 
and attractive” wife of his Captain. “ Little by little he influenced 
the soul of this lady.” At first she “opposed this pursuit with 
innate feelings of her love for, and duty to, her husband; but the 
hero at last overcame all obstacles.” Other difficulties, unconnected, 
however, with the lady’s hesitation, confronted Napoleon. “ The 
husband was a man of honour. A trick was played on him. He 
was promoted to the rank of Colonel of a cavalry regiment, and received 
orders to embark immediately for France.” The liaison continued till 
Nepoleon left Egypt. We will quote St. Hilaire’s description of its 
termination :— 

“The night preceding Napoleon’s departure the poor Ariadne had 
a presentiment of her approaching abandonment. She went into the 
Palace Garden hoping to see him quietly. He was there, but with 
Gencrals Monge and Berthier in elose conversation. She hid behind 
the trees, but did not lose sight of him for a moment, watching all 
his gestures and trying to guess his thoughts; but his countenanco 
was impenetrable. He evidently had seen her, as suddenly she heard 
him say quite gaily to Berthier: ‘Good gracious, there isa little lady 
over there who is watching us,’ and he then left the garden. Poor 
Mme. » weeping bitterly, retired to her house, and found herself 
a widow for the second time.” 

“A woman without remorse is a sad and pitiable conquest,” sighed 
Napoleon upon one occasion, Some such incident es the Egyptian 
intrigue perhaps inspired the cynicism. 

Inspite of the fact that St. Hilaire does not attempt to set Napoleon 
before his readers as a world-conqueror, the most. interesting pictures 
in his book have a battlefield as a background. After a battle 
Napoleon would ride about the field in a theatrical manner and show 
kindness to a few individuals among the wounded and dying, whether 
of his own or of the enemy. On these occasions he would sigh, would 
even sob, over the horrors of war. ‘‘ The heart speaks louder than 
politics,” he said one day to Berthier, in reference to the wounded ; 
“glory then loses all its illusion.” But if the “illusion” of glory 
was occasionally lost to the mind’s eye of the Emperor, it remained 
with his officers until nearly the end. One day Napoleon 
“saw a general engaged in an unnecessary fight. Being found fault 
with by the Emperor, he answered: ‘Sire, glory is like champagne, 
it goes to one’s head.’—‘ But the blood of the soldiers cannot be compared 
to wine, which is easily thrown out of the windows. You should, if 
necessary, spare your brave brigade,’ replied the Emperor. ‘8eo 
what is left of it—only half.’—* Enough for another time, size.’— 
‘What a man!’ said the Emperor, as he rode away.” 

Tho story of Achille Zaluski, who, dying upon the battlefield, recalled 
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to Napoleon the notice he had on one occasion bestowed upon him as 
@ child, would be touching if an air of theatricality did not destroy 
fits emotional value, though “Napoleon sobbed” and arranged the 
funeral :— 

“Two days afterwards he sent for General Zaluski. ‘General,’ he 

said, in a grave voice, ‘ your son has fallen bravely on a Field of Honour.’ 
—‘ Yes, sire.’—‘ He has a sister, has he not ?’—‘ Yes, sire, she had 
only him and me.’—‘ And me also,’ Napoleon said quickly. ‘ You 
are gavin me out. I will at once place her in my Imperial Institution 
at Ecouen, and I will settle her marriage portion when the time arrives. 
I decorated your son before he died. I make you this morning 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.’—‘ Thanks, thanks, sire! But, oh,’ 
bursting into tears, ‘my poor son! Nothing can replace him.’ 
Napoleon went up to him, and, putting his arms round him, said in 
a broken voice: ‘Pity your Emperor, and embrace him, for he also 
is very miserable and suffers in secing others suffer.’ ” 
The lady received no marriage portion, for when she grew to woman's 
estate Napoleon was in St. Helena. The most human trait which 
these personal recollections allow to Napoleon is his feeling for children. 
His distress over the death of a drummer-boy, whose legs were shot 
away when as yet he had not reached twelve years old, seems to have 
been genuine, and descriptions of children’s parties at St. Cloud have 
@ certain tenderness intermixed with the tawdry splendour of their 
magnificence, 

A great many stories are here brought together about the incognito 
wanderings of the First Consul. They are cach one duller than the last. 
Napoleon at night being refused a potato which a soldier is roasting 
for himself, bargaining for a china vase with a woman who offends 
him by expressing a longing for peace, or seeking a night's lodging 
at the house of an old lady and eating her supper, recall like tales 
of Haroun al Raschid, and even King Alfred and the cakes. They 
are interesting chiefly as showing the longings of the great man to 
see the world as it is, not through the coloured atmosphere of inevitable 
flattery. Now and then, however, Napoleon would brush aside this 
undue homage without having recourse to masquerading :— 

“ After the first campaign in Prussia, Napoleon hardly gave himself 
time to rest before visiting each room in the Tuileries to examine and 
judge of the repairs and renovations which had been done during his 
absence. According to his habit, he criticised everything, and found 
fault with architects, who, he said laughingly, were ‘ the ruin of Empires.’ 
Then looking out of one of the windows he asked M. de Fleurieu, super- 
intendent of the works, why the top of the Arc de Triomphe was covered 
with canvas. 
fs needed for your Majesty's statue, which is to be placed in the car 
between the two geniuses who guide it.’—* What, what does this mean ?’ 
exclaimed Napoleon. ‘I will not have it.’ Then, turning to 
M. Fontaine, the architect, he asked: ‘Was my statue in the design 
you showed me ? '"—‘ No, sire, it was that of the god Mars.’—‘ Well, why 
em I to take the place of Mars ? '—‘ Sire, it was not my idea, it was 
that of M. Denon, my fellow-architect.’—* Denon acted very wrongly,’ 
said Napoleon impatiently. ‘Flattery, always flattery! And people 
think they please me by it. The statue must not be erected.’ ” 

St. Hilaire does not quote a striking saying of his hero which would 
have further illustrated his attitude in this matter: “ La potsie, la 
peinture, la sculpture, doivent mentir, mais mentir avec grandeur, 
avec charme, avec pompe.” Coleridge said that, transcendent as was 
Napoleon's influence over his enfowrage, it could not have survived 
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‘Sire, it is on account of waiting to see what space | 


@ year of peace. Could they have freed themselves from the spell | 


of martial glory they would have seen Napoleon as a small man. How- 
ever untrue this dictum may have been, it is impossible not to remember 
it when reading this book. 
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THE AMAZING YEARS.* 
I~ choosing a domestic servant for the beau rédle of his new novel 
Mr. Pett-Ridge is following an example set by some of the very 
greatest masters of fiction, though of late years it has fallen some- 
what out of fashion. Sancho Panza comes s good second to his 
master in the affections of all lovers of Don Quixote, and there 
are few of the minor characters in Scott's novels who appeal more 
successfully to his readers than Caleb Balderston. So Sam Weller 
shares the honours with Mr. Pickwick, though his name does not 
appear in the title; there is no more engaging personage in 
David Copperfield than Peggotty, or in The Old Curiosity Shop than 
the Marchioness. No one, again, who has read one of the most 


delightful of all Tolstoi’s books, those Mémoires which give an | 


imaginative account of his own life from childhood to early man- 
hood, can ever forget the portrait of the nurse, so inexpressibly 
touching in her unselfish devotion to the children of her master and 
mistress. But apart from the good precedents which Mr. Pett- 
Ridge has for his choice, we are glad of it for another reason. 
Domestic servants have been under the microscope lately. They 
have been subjected to a good deal of harsh criticism on the score 





of their lack of patriotic feeling and self-denial, and even though | 


that criticism is often merited, too little has been heard of the 
joyalty and pullic spirit which many servants have undoubtedly 
shown—cheerfully putting up with extra work, and, to the present 
writer's knowledge, occasionally volunteering to stay on at reduced 
wages. 

* The Amazing Years, 
(5s, act.) 
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The heroine of The Amazing Years, however, is not distinguisheg 
for a passive and cheerful acceptance of the altered conditions 
brought about by the war. She belongs emphatically to that class 
of servants, perhaps rarer in this than in preceding generations, 
who by force of character and devotion come tobe rogarded as 
one of the family, and sometimes exert a unifying influence equal 
to that of father or mother. Mary Weston, the good genius of the 
Hillier family, and the narrator of this lively chronicle of their 
experiences in war time, had the good fortune to attain to this 
position while she was still a young woman-—in the thirties—anq 
though constantly appealed to in order to solve domestic problems, 
to arbitrate between parents and children, and to make up their 
minds when they could not make them up for themselves, she 
never abused her power or influence. The self-rovelation of thig 
benevolent despot is excellently done, and incidentally we hays 
a faithful picture of the emotional vicissitudes of a well-to-do and 
in the main very well-conditioned suburban family during the 
first two years of the war. Mr. Hillier, a business man, is rather 
thrown off his balance by the financial dislocation of the City, but 
recovers himself; Mrs. Hillier, reserved and stoical, is a more 
complex and more interesting character. In the girls, vivacious 
and flighty, one traces the sobering influence of the war, just as it 
brings out the best in the artistic son and the delightfully human 
schoolboy. There are other engaging characters too, notably 
| Quartermaster-Sergeant Cartwright, whose unconventional court. 
| ship of the heroine provides material for much amusement. But 

Mary Weston dominates the scene throughout, and must be re. 

garded on the whole as the most successful female portrait that 
| Mr. Pett-Ridge has given us since “‘ Mord Em'ly.” 





Reavasts Novers.—The Ieory Snuffbor. By Arnold Fredericks, 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 6s.——-A thrilling detective story in which 
German spies and English diplomats and secret police are inextricably 
interwoven.—— The Blue Lights. (Same author, publishers, and price.) -- 
Although this book is not so thrilling as The Ivory Snuffbox, it still is 
most exciting, and the comedy of the husband and wife unconsciously 
working on different sides of the mystery is well sustained.— 
Separation. By Alice Perrin, (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—An Anglo-Indian 
novel in which the charm of India to English rulers and the difficulties 
which they encounter in their home lives are sympathetically analysed, 
Zella Sees Herself. By E. M. Delafield. (William Heinemann. 6s. 
~—This book gives a close analysis of the developments of character from 
her early teens to her twenties of the daughter of a French father 
who lives in England—and an English mother, who dies when her 
daughter is fourteen years old. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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The April number of the Edinburgh Review (Longmans and Co., 
6s.) contains two articles of exceptional importance. Professor 
Alison Phillips, the learned historian of the Holy Alliance, subjects 
“ President Wilson's Peace Programme” to a clear analysis, 
in the light of experience, and concludes that Castlereagh’s comment 
on the dream of the Emperor Alexander I. applies with equal 
force to the President's ideal. “The problem ofa Universal 
Alliance for the peace and happiness of the world has always been 
one of speculation and hope, but it has never yet been reduced 
to practice, and if an opinion may be hazarded from its difficulty, 
it mever can.” Inthe other article, the editor, Mr. Harold Cox, 
discusses “The Two Paths of Empire,’ maintaining that the 
verdict of history favours the present loose fiscal organization 
of the British Empire, and discredits any attempt to attain a 
fiscal unity as in America, Ruseia, or Germany. Mr. Cox is con- 
cerned with broad principles ; he does not examine the possibility 
that circumstances may compel a modification of the old policy 
in regard, for instance, to ‘“ key industries,’ metals, and food 
supplies. His main contention, that the Empire has grown and 
flourished mightily on fiscal freedom, seems to us unassailable. 
A striking article on “ Economy in Law,” which deals mainly 
with the defects of the circuit system and the need fur developing 
the County Courts, is also well worth reading. 

The Quarterly Review for April (John Murray, 63.) is an excellent 
number. Among the many izteresting articles is one on ‘“‘ German 
Steel and Iron,” by Professor W. J. Ashley, who contends that 
the very remarkable growth of the industry is due partly to the 
tariff and partly to the elaborate “Cartels” or combinations 
which have been built up with Covernment support in every 
branch of the trade. As Professor Ashley's figures show, our 
British industry has also grown rapidly without a tariff and with 
only a moderate measure of combination, but its position was 
not altogether satisfactory before the war. Sir John Page Middleton 
in another article paints an attractive picture of Cyprus, that 


| beautiful and historic island which, we trust, no Government will 
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ever again offer as a bribe. We like his anecdote given as a proof 
of the shrewdness of the Cypriote peasant ;— 
“ Certain Jews, who had visited Cyprus with intent to trade, 
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gave 8 piastre to their donkey-boy to get something to eat, some- 
thing to drink, and something to feed the ass with. The boy, 
having returned with half a melon, bought with half & piastre, 
told them to eat the flesh, drink the juice, and give the rind to 
the donkey. ‘The Jews departed with all speed to a more ingenuous 
jJand.” 

Cyprus in this respect rivals Aberdeon, Lord Sydenham discusses 
the Indian Cotton Duties, and Professor Hamelius, of Liége, has 
a charming article on “ The Travels of Sir John Mandeville,” 
which was, of course, a literary fraud perpetrated soon after 1400 
by Jean d'Qutremeuse, of Liége, for the delight of many generations, 


Russian Realities and Problems, By Paul Milyoukov and others, 
Fdited by J. D. Duff. (Cambridge University Press. 5s, net.)-— 
This very blo and illuminating little buvk contains six lectures 
delivered at the last Cambridge Summer Mecting by Paul Milyoukov, 
New Russia's Forcign Minister; Peter Struve, the economist ; 
Roman Dmowski, the Polish leader; Lappo-Danilevsky, the 
historian; and Dr. Harold Williams, the Daily Chronicle's corre- 
spondent, whose knowledge of Russian languages and manners is 
unsurpassed by any native, Wo have never read anything half 
so good, on “* The Nationalitics of Russia,” as Dr. Williams's clear 
and impartial statement of a stupendous problem, of which the 
Finnish and Polish questions are but fragments. He mentions 
casually that there are twenty million Turks in Russia ‘“ who are 
now awakening to a new national life,” in common with the Arme- 
nians, Georgians, Letts, Lithuanians, and other races who dwell 
beside the hundred million Creat, Little, and White Russians. 
Through her Turks, Russia has in the future of Turkey a very 
epecial interest that cannot be ascribed to mere land-hunger. Me. 
Dmowski's survey of Polish history ig excellent. Tho Poles, he 
says, know that “the only chance for their future is the German 
defeat,” although they had no leve for the Old Russia which strove 
to denationalize them, ‘The three and a half million Poles in the 
United States are now in a position to influence their countrymen 
on behalf of the Allies, Mr. Struve's parallel between Russia and 
America as two vast and but partly devcloped countrics in the 
colonial stage is Southern or ‘“‘ New” 
Russia has been all colonized within a century, and Siberia is now 
undergoing the same process at the hands of the industrious Russian 
peasant, Mr. Milyoukov's views on Balkan politics and on the 
Duma are more familiar, but deserve attention. Every one who 
wants to understand Russia should make a point of reading this 


extremely suggestive, 


remarkable book, 


Outposts of Mercy. By E. V. Lucas, (Methuen and Co., for 
the British Red Cross Society. 1s, net.)—This attractive little 
book describes a visit paid, at the end of last year, to the various 
units of the British Red Cross in Italy, on the Carso front and in 
the Julian Alps. Mr. Lucas in his pleasant and unconventional 
way conveys information without being dull. He refrained from 
looking at antiquities, but he used his eyos as he went about, and 
he gives vivid pictures of the wild country in which the Italians 
ere fighting and of the romantic surroundings amid which our 
Red Cross men and women are doing their splendid work, The 
tragedy of it all did not quench his humour, We like his description 
of the stern Italian General who was moved by tho author's casual 
“Venus of Cyrene” to exclaim with quite 


” 


remark about the new 
unprofessional pride, “‘I, it was I who discovered that statue, 
whereupon Mr. Lucas clapped his hand on the Gencral’s shoulder 
and the Staff turned pale with horror. The British 
Society is doing extremely well in Italy. Every one who buys 
Mr. Lucas’s book will spend an agreeable hour and also help on 
the good work, 





Life Won through Death. By the Bishop of Birmingham. 
(A. L. Humphreys. 6d. net.)—Many of our readcrs will be glad to 
know that this manly and vigorous sermon has been printed. The 
Bishop contends that our brave men who have died on the battle- 
field have, though weak and faulty in their lives, proved themselves 
to be true Christians by thcir final self-sacrifice. One passage 
eppears to have been misquoted, and therefore misunderstood. 
“ The man who has dicd for England,” says the Bishop, “‘ believing 
that his country’s cause was the cause of God, may have gone over 
the parapet with an oath upon his lips, some stupid swear word utterly 
meaningless when used by him, signifying nothing more than the 
emall expletive of an irritated, correct-living, sheltered, orthodox 
individual, That man may be reccived by Jesus Christ with the 
words, ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful in a few things. Taken with the context, this is in no 
sense a defence of swearing, nor is it, on the other hand, a suggestion 
that the Army still swears terribly in Flanders as in Uncle Toby's 
ay. On the gencral philosophy of swearing Mr. Shandy may still 
be consulted. ‘‘ Small curses, Dr. Slop, upon great occasions are 

it so much waste of our strength and soul's health to no manner of 
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life, completing the autobiography which she began at the end, 
so to say, in her Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife. The daughter 
of Dr. Graves, Bishop of Limerick, she spent a happy youth in 
Dublin, Limerick, and County Kerry, with less happy intervals 
at an English school. She married in 1885, soon after Commander 
Poore had won great distinction by his work in the Nile Expedition. 
Her husband's letters from the cataracts include a reference to 
Major Kitchener in Arab dress as a “ wild Sheikh who came off 
and performed a pas seul on my sacred quarter-deck, and sat 
on his haunches in a corner skirling an Arab song,” to the amaze- 
ment of the bluejackets. As the wife of a naval officer with modest 
means, Lady Poore seems to have enjoyed life heartily in Bermuda, 
Halifax, Jamaica, Malta, Alexandria, and other stations whither 
her husband was sent, as well as in France and Italy for periods 
of unemployment, It is, indeed, a privilege to see so much of 
the world when one is young and in good health, and many of 
Lady Poore’s readers would envy her luck if she wore not so gay 
and entertaining that she banishes such unkindly thoughts. In 
the Senior Service and out of it her book will, we are sure, be 
very popular, 





England's Commercial Supremacy. From the Frankffrter Zeitung. 
(Macmillan and Co, 3s. net.)—This is a translation, with notes, of 
a series of articles published by the chief commercial organ of the 
German Press in November, 1915. They present a German view 
of the English money market, showing how it had gained pre- 
dominance, and suggesting, with some hesitation, that it has 
lost its hold owing tothe war. The author is less partial and 
less inaccurate than most German propagandists, but the translators 
should, we think, have corrected many more of his palpable errors 
than they have troubled to do in their scanty notes. He does not 
surprise us by his frank admission of the defects in the German 
financial system, for the Frankfort journal, representing Jewish 
finance, was always at feud with the Prussian bureaucrats, who 
forbade dealing in futures, taxed cheques, and in other ways 
hampered commerce, But this will be news to the people here 
a dwindling band, we hope—who like to harp on the incompetence 
of the City and of British traders in general as compared with the 


| supposed efficiency of their German rivals. 





How to Grow Vecetasirs.—We are all growing vegetables this 
year. The owners of broad acres and the owners of suburban back 
gardens alike are digging up their pansies and Mrs, Simpkins, their 
delphiniums and lupins, and putting in their places the humble but 
more necessary potato and parsnip, onion and carrot. Many of us, 
particularly the town dwellers, have perhaps more zeal than know- 
ledge, but an enterprising Press is pouring out handbooks which 
will enable any amateur to make up the latter deficiency. We 
have received a copy of a very useful little book by Mr. Herbert 
Cowley, editor of The Garden, Vegetable Growing in War-Time 
(Country Life, 20 Tavistock Street, W.C., 6d. net), and a series of 
Gardening Handbooks for Amateurs,” by Mr. H. H. Thomas, 
editor of 7'he Gardener (Cassell and Co., 7d. net each). In all there 
are many useful diagrams, and the authors have set forth their 


a 


directions in simple, easily comprehended terms, 
The Scots Stage. By Robb Lawson. (Paisley: 
&s, net.)—A short and popularly written history of the drama in 
Scotland from the days of the Mystery and Morality plays. The 
book contains a number of interesting anecdotes, but the record 
is mainly one of the struggle between Church and Stage, a struggle 
more bitter and more prolonged in Scotland even than that in 
England. Mr. Lawson does not bring his history beyond the date ox 
the beginning of the big touring companies, which is quite 
wise decision. We thirk, however, he might have spared a word fo 
the efforts of the Glasgow Repertory Theatre, which, as we under- 
stand, was founded partly to encourage native talent. Such an 
enterprise surcly comes well within the scope of his book. 





Alex. Gardner. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Aksakoff (8.), A Russian Gentleman, 8VO ......4-4+6- «sees (EB. Arnold) net 7/6 
Bain (F. W.), The Livery of Eve, 8vo.........-.. Orr (Methuen) nee 5/0 
Barker (C. F.), Two Years in the Canaries, cr 8vo..(Eyre & Spottiswoode) net 8/9 
Batch (E.), Amateur Circus Life, cr Svo...... rauceeed (Macmillan) net 6/6 
B BVO. ccc cccccccccees {[J. Lane) net 6/0 


Boyce (Mrs. Charles), The Long Spoon, a 
Bridie (M. F.), An Introduction to Special School Work, cr Svo (E. Arnold) nes 8/6 
Bristow (W.R.), Treatment of Joint and Muscle Injuries, (Oxford Univ. Press)net 6/0 











Brooke (B,), Poems, cr8VO .....--seeeeerees .eees+-(J. Lame) net 3/6 
Burke (T.), London Lamps: a Book of Songs, Svo ......(G. Richards) net 8/6 
Burnet (J.), Higher Education and the War, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 4,6 
Burns (W. J.) and Ostrander (Isabel), The Lawton Myste Svo (Nash) act 5,0 
Clarke (A.), Text-Bocok on Motor-Car Enginecring, Svo “cnstable) net 8,6 
Clarke (Isabel €.), Tho Deep Heart, er 8vo......... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cobbett (L.), The Causos of Tul : Camb. Univ. Press) net 21,0 
Coe (G, A.), The Psychology of Rel! Camb. Univ. Press) net 6,0 
Cushry (A. R.), The Secretion of the I Longmans) net 9/0 
Dawson (Capt. A. J.), Back to I tv, < Hodder & Stoughton) ne& 2/6 
Ebenthal (H.), The Tragedy of a Throne, rey 5. (Cassell) net 12.0 
Ervine (St. J. G.), Changing W a Novel, cr $vo Maunsel) net 6,0 
Feipel dL. N.), Elements of Biography, Svo Camb. Uulv. Press) ne6 26 
Vlourney (i. H.), The Philosophy of Willlam James, cr Sve (Constable) set 6,0 
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, The Ozigin and Growth of the Hebrew Religion, cr 
Seetes Ge, Sh Fhe Oop gas See (ea sie Brees) net ae 


——s Pit), ita vere, a heme (Sidgwiek € sacKcon) na net 
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i Giivobeth 1 A.), Thoughts on Many Themes, er 8vo ....(R. Scott) net 2 
- f (J. W.), “7a Eo Chancell pe cad the Outbreak of War, (Unwin) net 8 
millan) net ; 


Hi 
National Economy, yah Mire age oeeee (lac 
Molla, roan The oe ee = GUD p cocccccqaccscceseascees Grafton} net 
coker (3. 'B.), for Chicago's Steain Railroads, small follo 
ley (F. II.) barnes Church Woot ¥ ab Unie. Be the 14th a 
pte r. —y Cross ’ hur 
1s ea S roy 8vo PPT (Batsford) 





eceecccessccccoseccceccces ) net 30/0 
xing Beaucl and Read Abbe R. Scott) net 2/ 
Tilia doth * R. ing. Senay and cierg of, 8vo.. une basses ee “Sie Soph ~ Gr 
Jabotingky, v, Vrurkoy a peeeter® War, cr v0 sector Gad sai $0 
Jackson m ater: an cholar xfoi niv. Preas 
Jerdan (C.), The We Tis of Salvat :& Ministerial Jubilee Volume Ame cowry 8/6 
Johnston (A,), At the Pronk ed bp ode cgeiccscesecetecy ble) 4 8/6 
Johnson (B.), Constructive ae WO. coccccccccce Cocceccece ~~~ net 2/ 
Jones (0. 8.), London in War Time, cr 8VO .........-eeeeeees (Grafton) net 2/6 
Kidd (FP. mon the Male Urothra, ve ..(Longmans) nes 5/0 
Kleene (G. A.), Profit and Wages, cr 8V0.........eseeeee+ (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Lawson R.), Story of the Bcots Sta erSvo ,.....(A. Gardner) net 5/0 


Liddell 6.), “ Sestra ” (Sister); Sketches from the itussian Front, er 8vo 
(Hodder & stonghton net 2/6 

M. Annael Lucanil, De Bello Civill, Liber III., ed. by Postgate, 

MeQueen (£. N.), The Distribution of Attention ... 

Masefield (J.), Lollingdon Downs, & other Poems, with So: 

Mayor (J. B. B.), Soptemi Florsatis Tertulllant 


vo 
— Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Memortes of Bir Wm. Markby, K.C.1.E., b 6/8 


lord Univ. Preas) net 


Sieresitth (0), Segbeks Pogue ce vagal Son pet se spice er 1 3/0 
of an In Revenucs 

8vo covecs aa eegecee wp Specoccccoccoccs cat Univ. on = 4 

Miall (D. ‘A Threefold Threat, apeeeneepocecesess & Lock) net 6 


cr 8vo 
Miner (W. H.), The Amorican I ihdians, Norihi of Mexico (Camb. Univ. Press) nes 8/0 
Mulr (R.j, The Expansion of BPO. cccccce ccesceeees(Constabls nes 6/0 


Nivea Brush Stories, cr Svo....,.... ecccccccoceccsces (Nash) net 56/0 
O'Conner ¢V. . 8.), The Scone War, er évo. ode ctiénh okie “(Binchwoed not 5/0 
Oxenham (J.), The Vision Splendid, 18mo .....+<...«+++..++(Methuen) = 8/0 


Paterson, P) In the Duy of the Ordeal, vo ......,.(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Problems of the W ‘ar : Papers Road before the Grotius Soctet 


r 
I cain chieiethnsesaemianessusundd (Sweet & Mexwell) neb 6/0 
Punshon B.), Arrows of Chance, C2 BVO... ccc cee ..(Ward & Lock) nes 6/0 
Pym (A.), Divin Huma: rrr Century Preas) nese 5/0 
Quiller-Couch (A) Memoir rat Arthur John Butler, 8¢0: (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
= py tg meng: ) — emda (Camb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 

7% ——— s the Night, a (Nash) 
eecccesete (Constable) net 


seoge iy The ie Galted Sistas ad the War, crSvo . (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Sellen Ww, ae pee Maintenance Engineering, er Svo ..(Constable) net 10/6 
+ M.), Electric and p Sagaets Mateeneats, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 10/6 








£2 Sort SAF GROUP <cacanctdeésneecseecges cee .(Mills & Boon) 6/0 

Reroeter i) & Pl ton- Tarbes vill (Raith) Wiocnan ‘and the Charch( Unwin) nes 8/6 

Rupee Cf + heart ee need vere thgd South-American His ed (Macmiilan) net 4/6 

at i, A Royal Field Leech,..(Blackwood) net 6/0 

‘Terry (C. ome Besh's Ch Chota Part BIOs cocce atti Camb. Univ. Press) net 78 
Theig (R. 2 Stmatie i Bove velopment of Wards tor “Walk, Run” ja the 

eee Me mb. Univ. Press) net 8/0 

Tilden rae That i Wek ~~ other ‘Batires, cr 6¥0 escces Sa soot net 5/0 

now pone 7 ove vo epocwcoeee Ae Scott) net 8/6 

A Doctor's Diaryin Damar: aland, § «+eee-(E. Arnold) nes 7/6 

Walsh ( 7), Taining and Mine Mi nageny as 8vo ..........(Constable) net 6/6 

as and ine Citizen, 02. by @ a. B. GF BVO. «+. (Hodder @ Stoughton) nes 2/6 

— & & ‘Affair, are. Socceesece ences oo 6/0 

Weiht ( ae Food, Fret om and Flowers, cr 8v0 ..........00. Dent) net 6/0 
——-* City Residential Land Development ; Studies “ ine mY 

6s hdc come cesde 6oennsecesseccanes ee (Camb, Univ. Presa) 12/6 


Younghusband 4 Fy Soldier’s Memories in Peace and War (Hi. Jenkins) net 38 
Yilwa (L. de), of the Gods: # Tale of Coylon..(Heath & Crantoa) 6/0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


4 MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUPSTITUITE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 





Bweetens the Breath. 
Sold by Stores, Chemints, and ROWLAD’3, 67 Huatros 
GaBDEN, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





‘TOTAL FUNDS - 221,111,666, 
ROVAL FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY. 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. orFigs{ tess" Lomberd Breck, LONDON. 











NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Points from the Annual Report for the year ending 
20th November, 1916 :— 
Mortality Experience (including War Siw Roi 5 3% 


Expense Ratio .. ae 
Record New Premium Income. 





A copy of the Annual Report will be sont post free on application to 
@ GCLACLCUURCH STREET, LONDON, EC . 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudontial Assurance Co, 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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IRISH 
COLLARS 
Ee Setetrimon’ te thew & SHIRTS 


qestian the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON @ CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P, Donegall Piace BELFAST 
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E MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD are 
Prepared to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, 
on the security of their pone. at Interest at the rate of £5 10s. Od. por centum, 
= aufum, payable half- ei 3a "tor periods as may bs arranged. Comruunications 
addressed to A. D TELD, ; Ereneurer, ock Ovfica, Liverpool. 
LFRED CHANDLER, 
Dock Ofice, Liverpool. General Manager and Secretary. 
= ona =e aa 


APPOINTMENTS, on ‘VACANT AND WANTED. 
ONDON COUNTY GQOUNOIL 


Applications are Invited for candidates for the under-mentioned positions to comp» 
mence work in September next :—- 
THB COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN, 
3 A MISTRESS to teach French. Training esssutial. 
i 


——— 


Samples and illustrated list post free 








A MISTRESS to teach German and Freach 
A MATHEMATICS MISTRESS. 
4 SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Chemistry and Physics. 
THE COUNTY SECONDABY SCHOOL, PECKHAM. 
® A MISTRESS to teach French. 

6) A full-time DRILL MISTRESS. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PLUMSTEAD. 

(7%) A JUNIOR SCIENCE gee to teach Botaay aad Physics. 

subjects, Chemiztry and Nature Stady 
HIGHBURY HILL HIGH SCHOOL. 
(8) A visiting ART MISTRESS to give six hours’ instruction a week. 
THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CLAPTON. 
(9) A MISTRESS for junior forms, capable of helping with Mathematla and 
Freach or German. 
E COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM. 
(10) A DOMESTIO SUBJECTS MISTRESS to teach Neediework and Cookery. 

Minimuin commencing salary of (1) to (5) (7) and (9) £120, rising by £10 annual 
to £220. In these cases a University Degree (or its equivalent) is voquired, but th 

uiroment may be relaxed {i the candidate is Rog! que sided. Salary of (6) 
£130 fixed. ary of (8) 5s. an hour. training — experience are 
desirable. 

Application forms, which must bs retaroed by 11 a.m. on Monday, May 14th, 
1917, may bs obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (H. 43), Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary} 
Canvassing disqualiges. JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Counch, 


ENISTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL (DUAL). 


The Governors of the above Schoo! ¢ desire to a nt a SENIOR MISTRESS te 
take up duties as early as possible. Candidates should hold a University Degres oF 
its equivalent, and must have had previous experience in a Girls’ or Dual School ot 
good type. The Senior Mistress will be required to take charge of the girls’ Interesta 
and, acting wnder the Head-Master, will be responsiblo to the Governors for al! matters 
affecting their conduct and discipline. Special qualifications in English Languegs 
and Literature will be a recommendat!on but are not essential. Commencing salary, 
£180 to £200, according to qualifications and experience. 

Forms of application, with furthor particulars, may be obtained (on senting & 
stamped returned envelops) from the undersigned, and should be returned to bis 
not later than May 14th. CHARLES HODGKINSON, 

Clerk to the Governors. 


Subsidiary 


Penistone. 


IOLOGY and PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMEN’ [s, LADY 
HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLECE, DELHI.—ASSISTANT L ECTURER 

required by September, 1917. Salary equal to £120 with residence, rising by £30 
annually to £240, with prospect of becoming Head of one Department er: 
£50 allowed for passage out. QUALIFICATIONS: Cambridge ® Tripos, B.fc., 
equivalent, with Physiology ‘and Zoology; Botany desirable Put leas essent Ned 
Apply, u oe 15th Soe, with statement o qualifications, to Professor ADAMS, Londos 
Day Training College, Southampton Ri Row, W.C.1. 


S* HILD’S TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM. —En olish 











LECTURER required in September. Degree and Trainlug essential. Salary 
110, resident with Board and ndry. Churclhwoman.—Applications to be sent 
before MMs y 15ta to the PRINCIPAL, from Whom fur ther} par ticulars may beobt ued, 
JOUNG LADY, capable, age 21, with College education, 
desires post as SECKUTARY, or any other aes post.— Write to Mize 
HIDOUT, Heene, Woodwarde Road, #. Dulwich, 8.2. 





4 DUCATED LADY, with excellent experienc De, desires to 

meet another interested in girls’ education oa modern lines, with view of 
starting good PRIVATE SCHOOL. aw ms | Gualifications desirable. Soms 
capital necessary. Highest references offered required.—Apply VIVIMUS, co 
Central Bureau, 6 Princes Street, W, 1. 


Wit any one kindly assist in the payment of Public School fees 
for Son (age 15) of Oficer who gave up good position to return to Army 
otherwise the boy will have — leave school? Petecences.—" * Box 900, Tae 








Spectator, 1 Wellington Stack, 8 
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DDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


aphy as ae subject). 

‘ours Degree an 135-£140, or aocord- 
Hoo and pe am ye should ~y sent before May 8th 

ing 10 QUSMTMFORTH, Becretary, BAucation Committes, from whom spplication 

to s may be obtained 0: in receipt of a stamped, aed toolscap envelope. 


ms 
= EVENT of the me Head-Master being called to 
Colours the GOVERNO. iy eg GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
a TEMPOR. —— nat -MASTER who must be above Military 








cathy oe Se Salary at the rate of £200 annum, 
farther pacar may be obtained from OLERK to 
the ome RS, 8, North an Street, minster, Somerset. Applications must be sent 
io by Monday, May 7 


TaLinG TOR EDUCATION OOMMITTEE. 
D QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
are invited for the follow! ts :— 
S)ASSISTANT-MASTIR In Classics with Fp possible, English substdiary. Salary 


En qual annum, pan ny to ——— = -_ Tg 
® fosistaxT MASTE ified te £200 per 


in Geography. 
a mich hi 
Forms of 8) pation, ent should be returned to me as soon as possible, can be 


Sntentines and Mi 

an ae oo Darlington, April, 1917. A. 0. BOYDE, Secretary. 
10 HEAD- )-MISTRESSES of Private Schools. — Educated 
lady, experienced teacher of fine Needlework and Embroidery, has two 

days weekly fre Jay free.—Address, Miss RICH, 17 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. 


“LEADER WRITER is a nee for an influential Daily Journal 
overseas. Must be a vigorous olitical knowledge and capable 
of forming a sound judgment on ee vot Peed nore sat. The post would be 
sultable for a man under 80 who ia ineligible for servios, or tor a disabled offcer with 
coved literary capacity.—Apply Box 801, The Spsctator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Poadon, W.C.2. ls 
-— 2... Sw es 
WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers ere urgent! 
kead “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detail 
tion as to present for ted women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free ls. 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cav endish Sqtare, Ww. 
SS ——— ee = == 


LEGTURES, r= = 
VEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY as" ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD > P OF LONDON. 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. OT ENDALL. M.A. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, MAY 2nd. 

The College provides a general education for students up to the age of 18, as well 
gs Courses of Lectures for more advanced students, 

For particulare of the College, as well as of the School bea ory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE), apply to the War Miss C. RK. LEWER, 
BAy 43-45 Harley Street, W.1, from whom Information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boardin g House fi in which students may reside, 

Special terms will be “sonaidered for the daughters of officers on active service. 











needed, 
iuforma- 








YRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.0.— 
LECTURES in RHETORIC will be delivered by Professor FOSTER 
WaTSON, D.Lit., —.* ~~ ect: Cclonial Literature. 

Tuesday, ag Oo h.—Earliest Colonial Literature. 

Wednesd. ay, Tay 9th.—Growth of Colonial Literature, 

Thursday, May 10th.—Oolonial Character-Study. 

Friday, May ilth.—Colonial and Imperial Literature. 

The lectures are free and begin at 6 o'clock p.m. 


‘fii BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE, ——— HEATH, KENT. 


fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chetnaan), “The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Majer the Hon, WALDORF as og M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Bt, Hon. LORD SHAW OV DUNFEBMLINE, 
cting Foes al: 
H, G. ZENE 
Vine-Princt ~\ 
Mis A. WIKNER Cent. Inst. of ann. Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the ‘arst of its kind in England, Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Sclentific Physieal Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The courss extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Praciice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
fa toe nelgl bourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. Course begins is 
October —Purther particulars on application to the BECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Tansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princips!, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 

trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 

The course of training extends over 2 years, end includes educational and Medical 

Gymnastics on tite Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
Uencing, Hockey, Lacrosso, Cricket, Tennis, &c, 

COLLEGE. 


OUTHPORT >HYSICAI TRAINING 
ALEXANDER 














TRALNING 














PHYSICAL 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals—A. 
FR.GS., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Btaff consists of Medical Lecturers « 
erperienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
tzained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, aud 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
.54 itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev, Attelton, D.D —Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


Sonar EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman : Rt. 

Gir William Mather, LL.D.; ‘Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
fund, apply to the Principal, Miss L. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical TRAIN- 


ING tosuit mt crisis, Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottlin 
jam making. Healthy outdoor life. Indi ividual consideration. Long or sh: 














courses. 
qlllustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDLEY, Udtmere, wear Rye, Sussex. ____ 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Na — entry), London Matric. 

end other Exams. Large modern house, 200 so yards rom sea.— Apply Stirling House, 
wor Boad, Bournemouth. — 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Bead-Mistrcas—Miss @<. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Sct: olarship. 
DOMESTIU SCIENCE DEPAR’ IMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BOARDING HOUSSS. 
Prospectus fram the HEAD-MISSTES ia 








NOTIOR. 
T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, , SURREY, 


Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVB 
beg te announce that they "have opened 


VILLA Bte. MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, §.E.R.), asa 

HOUSE for FRENCH and for eae ht fa . PRAOTICAL 
HOUSBHOLD MANAGEME 

fer Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal net ol and control, 
re a deta ep hs Pega 

an — 

Tadworth, burrey. apply : e ncipals, 8t. Monica’s, Burgh Heath, 


T= Famers BUXTON. -—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thoro genera! education, with great attention to health. Elder 
eel ay ils pty 18. => ala Go ute nd aid tae f Thas utter Bia 
en 
tor Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. - ee eee | 
OOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGR and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
jege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for « hoo!. 
lero Playin ‘fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 8wimmls:, 
&0. Tele.: tbourne 1034. Summer Term begius May y Sed. 1 1917. 
.-CO. and MRS. H. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerhain 
Kent) desire to recommend, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, 
WESTERHAM, Principals Miss MA KINTOSH and Miss GROSLAND, where theic 



















sas been, as a boarder, for more than six years, for girls of eight years oll 
ORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 


Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. The alm is to give a seund 
education to girls on publio school lines, One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well- sqaipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
iS playing field.—Illustrated prospectus on applicatioa ‘to HEA DAN TRESS. 
& 





T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on onteaen to — ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
of the Maria Grey Training College 


ham College (Historical Tripos) and 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 








(GREENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Iead-Mistresses {ite poor, A X, MLA. 


Gocd modern education; count grounds of ‘12 ‘acres. 


life. New buildings; 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 00 guineas. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principa!, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
also for the Archbishop's Diploms 





Beience Degrees of the University of London; 
in . Fees.—Resiient from £00 a year. Non-Resident from 30 guineas 
a year. A certain number of Scholarships of rem £25 to £50 a year will be offered 


for competition at an examination to held ezriy in May, 1917.—For Calender 





— culars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp- 
. ad, We. 2 
(\LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — 


KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.0, _ - 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 

House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol, House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
Nest Term begins WEDNESDAY, May 2nd. The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.80 om May 1st. The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 


‘ $0-from April 26th. : : 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
Miss 





HAMPSTEAD, KR. W.—High-class Boarding School for Girts. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. en gs moders lines. 
Epecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. prepared for 
advanced Examinations and for the Universities required. P Wealthy altuation. 


dennis, Hockey, &c. Pn WES Pow 2 eee 
- = « ee ee sc HO O44, 
SBOUTHWOLD 
Flend-Mistress ate L. SILCOX. 
Next Term, May lat to July 31st. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours tcaool of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing atr from Downs end sea. A third house haa just been opeusd for 
elder girls wishing to pn ly in French and Domestic Science. 


bLIGVLE, YORKSHIRE 

















VERDVALE SCHOOL, | 
Saga Miss KE, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

y good education in bracing mountain air, Moderate terms, Parisisa 

lady t old - Peach Teacher's Diploma on the resident stad 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8T. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental Schooi; epecial facilitis: for learaing Frene!:, 

as well as full —_ of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 

diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathiag.—Fer Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B. . (London), Principal. 

SCHOOL 


S* . ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
For the Dauchters of Ciergy and Laity. 
Head-Nistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. 
Thorough education on modern liaes. Preparations for Pubiis Examinaticus and 
Universities. Large etatf of resident mistresses. 
Extensive grounds, chapel, sanatorium, gymnasium, swimming bath, ce. 
Valuabie Bursaries and Senior Scholarships for daugiters of Clergy. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 























Accommodation now increased to receive 130 pupils. 

For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley Dales ; 
or the bee ecretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington, tet 
H I @ H F I E L D, 

as = —_— WATFORD. 
Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential Se: sen for Girls, Tele, “ Watfort 615.” 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAB NOLR 
Summer Term at begin on Thursday, May sr. 


: 7 Graysh ott. 
{IR EDMUND and L. ADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delight ttul Home Schoo, 
with thorough education for Gentiemen's Daughters roe Entire chs of Chiidrea 
with .perents ebroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 from ses. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Biiss Wiltshier. — i 
— HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Prine spal— 3 PA REER. 





Poarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention te 
languages. English, Art, Siusic. Eolidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers Gaughbiers, 6 guincas a year. 


eo WARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buiidings and Grounds. Situated 
finland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glaagow, 11 miles from Stiriiny. 
Sg Aw General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Fy and Fives. 

Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Proapectus and full particulam en 
asia to te the HEAD-MISTL ESS, 
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SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 


FOUNDED 1830. 


_ { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 

Principals | siiss VIOLET M. FIELD. “5 ‘ 

{HOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 

House stands tn 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Roe NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry, June 1017. No Nomination required. gh gene with 
copies of exaroination papers oa application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton 


bireet, London, W. 
{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., lates 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enginseriag Classas. 
Yhysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadetcorp.. New buildiass, racquets 
ond fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitioas for Soas ¢ of Oicscs and Clergy. 


ANCING COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPSvwill be offered for competitiononTuesday JuneS5th 

and following days. Candidates must be over 11 years of age and under 1 4on June Ist. 

(a) SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (at least), Classical aad Modera, varying from 60 guineas 
to 15 guincas per annum. 

(b) fwo CHORAL EXHIBITIONS of 25 guineas per annum, open to all boys 
who can sing and read music. 

Full allowance in all cases will be mids for age. Oantidates will be examined at 
Lancing, unless further notice ts given to the contrary. Entries close May 19th. 
—For ail additional information, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. I. BOWLBY, 
Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


MnHE GRANGE, ORE, BUSSEX, 
Boys prepared for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings; extensive views of Channel, 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gaiaed. 
Apply HEAD-MASTERS. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSIIIPS, valus from £25 

to £100 a . Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in Juno. There are also several “ War Exii- 
Litions ” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Cliftoa Collezo, Bristol. 


rpuDoR HALL 
































= COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on June Sth and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying ta 
value from £60 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the MEAD-MASTER. 
G RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


JUNE 6TH AND 7T. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on June 25th, 26th and 27th for FOUR ENTRANCE 
WHOLARSHIPS of £30 each (i.¢., nearly half the total fees for Boarders).—Yor 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
UGBY BCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 
The Quallt ying Examination at Candidate’s Schocl will take place on Monday, 
June Sy: Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, June 12th, Par- 
ticulars fromm the SECRETARY. 
The following additional Scholarships are offered :— 
(1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year, open to Sons of Officers 
killed or disabled In the War. 
(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £10 a year, open to Sons of 
Officers, with preference to Sons of those killed or disabled in the War. 
Music has been added to the subjects which may be offered for all Scholarships. 


RADFIELD yLLE <( 











NORFOLK. 

















> COLLEGE, 


An Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS open 
to boys under 15 on September 21st, 1917, will be held on June 19th and 20th. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
House, Bradfield, Berkshire. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and Slst At least TEN ENTRANCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
fcr sons of the Clerey value £30 per annum, are open for next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the Army 
Council. Five Foundationerships (£63 annum) offered la June.—For 
particulars apply by June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
pA May 29th, 80th and 3ist. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, five or more 
£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, awarded 
to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or 
Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fal 
to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR 
UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all ~~ for practical 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming Lath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
Kchool education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 139. 4d 
perterm.—aApply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A, (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds" 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1917. 

An Examination will be held on June 7th and 8th, 1917, for TEN or ELEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May Ist. 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable together. 
—-Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Master. 


Ub Wi Oa COLL E @ E.— 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates for 
the Senior Scholarships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholarships 
must be under 13. ese Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuition 
ice chargeable. The Junior Scholarships are awarded for three years, subject to 
the satisfactory behaviour of the holders. At the end of three years Junior Scholars 
may compete for Senior Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.b. 


WEPBERGH SCHOOL.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EAXIBITIONS, value £30 to £25, are offered fur competition. Examination 

in May fo London and Sedbergh. 
TWO EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £85, are offercd to sons of Officers 
and others fallen In Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the BURSAR, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKS. 


Bearers SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TWELVE SCHOLAR- 
SILIPS will be OFFZRED for COMPETITION by examination on May 20th, 
ist, amd June let.—-Apply te the HEADL-MASTER BLCREL 












































or to the BETARY. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAININ 
vg Zoe LADIES. —Repid systomatio epechlag. Bix Months’ Course ria 

e. xecien roductions ven.— ele T ona 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 Souta Molton Street, W, "THE TRIANGLE 


P[YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke t 
Adelphi, W.O. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard gisg eee 
= b oe ae at A ay abroad during 6 years’ resins 
‘aris—University certificate). Pu en. Six * Course. Price Lit 
on application. Terms cash. . 7 a. Lar 


r\YPEWRITING.—Miss M. FRISBY, 20 Bucklersbury, EG 
Tel.: Bank 82. Authors’ MSS. (including carbon copy), is, per 1°000 y “4, 
we copying, Journalistic work, Dictation, &c. Clerical work of all kinds wae 














SUPREME EFFORT FOR Victory 


Writing Articles for the Press, Short Stories, Novels, Verse, &c., In spare time 
and then investing In War Saving Certificates, not only hastens Victory but alsa 
brings fame and remuneration in its train to the author, Avoid fruitless 
work ; let the School of Authorship Initiate you into getting work accepted— 
they know just what editors appreciate. Please send for prospectus ot 
Courses (enclosing 1d. stamp) to the Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £0, 


——-—--—— 





SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
(30298 OF SCHOOLS AND TUTOR 3 
—_— -—- — ‘ 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
‘MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 
Full statement of requiremeats should be givon. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPA RTMENT 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who ars looking for 
ts as MISTRESSES or MALRONS ia Schools, or as GOVERN ZSSHS in Private 


—— 





‘amilivs. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
, ee ERT ogg —— ae” ae a ee a | 
pyCseuls Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliabk 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 


Liomes for boys and girls by sending ful! particu 
a their requiremonts (age of pupils, locality peetecred, o_ 
ei fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Féueational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
teaching staffs of the most important schocis and thug abjs 
to supply information difficult to obtain clsewhere, 
Offices—158-162 OXFOKD SIREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Mussum, 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAM. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-dats knowledgs of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prosp20. 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giver. 

*Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E£.0, 

Telephone ; 5053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 8T., LONDON, W.0. 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Colle 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistreases’ Association, Association of Assistaat-Mistresiss, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 


rypwrces 








The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefurs been calculated oa 


the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expeuses. 
Registrar—Miss ALTCE W. FOUNTAIN 
—  ___ ___)—_____—__—__. —_—— — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
DS hep PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS seat 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 


terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Schiolastic, Clerical, and Medical Associstios, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C 


PEAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Iaisw Pornr, Liverics, I[pisa 
CROCHET. Coilars, Fichus, Berthes, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Solection sent oa 
approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Preseutation Convent, Youghal, Co, 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleane. tt, 
THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR in all toxtures and sizes 

may be bought direct from the Makers at first cost. 

Guarantced unshrinkable. Write for patterns. 

Dept. 27, Athcentc Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 

PROMOTERS of FLAG and FLOWER DAYS siould consul 
W. H. JACKSON and CO., Giimsby, for supply of Flags and Flowers, &e. 
O'? ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valas 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Otfices, 63 Oxford Street, Londoa. Est. 100 years. 


—— ———_- 














RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—Any condition. 6d. 

tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each on gold, 8s. each 

on sition. Cash or offer by return; if offer not accepted, tecth returned post 

free, Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parra.—S. CANN anv CO., 694 Market 
Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEXTH BOUGHT. Have you any? | 

will pay 6d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 3s. each 

on gold, 8s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 

teeth returned promptly. Write for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explalas 

value of Artificial Teeth. Also old Gold andSilver Jewellery Bought (broken or other: 
wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator. 

FP. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lancs. Established 1873. _ 

SS exterminated with “‘BLATTIS.” A scientile 

remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supple’ by 

order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. 


Special remedy to destroy silver fish beetles, 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d.—IJIOWARTH, 

471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Send p.c. for full illustrated particulars. 
260 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 33 Cravon Street, Strand, London. _ 

APPZALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMoRIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron: H.M. THe Krva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NEB 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NELDED. 
Tus Esaki oy Hinnowsy, Gopvrzzr H, Hami.rom, 








——s 








Treasurer; Secretary: 





‘ See! S28] sea 


~~ 
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TO LET. 


TORTH WALES—TO BE LET, FURNISHED 
(preferably for long period), 
A CHARMING OLD WELSH MANOR HOUSE, 

erected about 1660, well furnished with antique furniture. It occupies a really 
delightful position, commanding views unsurpassed in Snowdonia, near church 
village and sea; station 2 miles. Ten bedrooms, bathroom, 8 sitting-rooms. Good 
domestic offices, including servants’ hall. Charming old terraced gardens, with 
stone-built summer-house, nicely furnished. Excellent water supply; sanitation 
helleved perfect. Garage and stabling. Lodge. 400 acres of rough mountain 
shooting. Plenty of fishing; golf within easy distance. Yosscssion at once. 
Butler and wife (latter a good cook) would remain if desired. 

Photos and plan of district of the Agents, Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, and 
CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 8.W.1, who have inspected and 
thoroughly recommend the property. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
WORTS OF ART. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Houses. No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
V.0. 2, on Monday, April 30th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
WORKS of ART, including a collection of Japanese lacquer metal work, and illus- 
trated books, the property of Mrs. Hunt, of Waverley Court, Camberley, Surrey ; 
framed ——- a Kano Motonobu, the property of the late G. W. Keld, Esq., 
formerly of the British Museum; Thibetan Altar Pictures, sold by ordor of Trustees ; 
Pottery and Porcelain, the property of the late Colonel Bedford, of Lichdeld, and of 
Mrs. 1 yy Williams, late of 27 Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W.; arma and armour, 
furniture, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


GREEK, ROMAN, and EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITISS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE 
7 will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
V.0. 2,00 Thursday, May 3rd, at ONE o'clock precisely, A COLLECTION of GREEK, 
KOMAN, and EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be hid. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 


Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,9¢0,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ao oo ee ee e- £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Roserves .. es ee ee «+ £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILLU, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s branches throughout the Australian 
Etates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent ior collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 








NOW READY, 
In red cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 3d. 


English Clubs for 1917. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, Dates of Estak- 

lishment, Entrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Sccretaries’ Names of more than 4,000 

SOCIAL, YACHT, AUTOMOBILE, GOLF, LADIES’, and other Ciubs, in London 
and the Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign Countries. 


Lendon : SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE &CO., Ltd., 1p New Street Square, E.C. 4 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


BEFORE MAKING 
AN INVESTMENT 


LARGE OR SMALL 


CONSULT 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS,” 


APRIL, 1917, SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a Special Survey of the Field of 

Investment, and an entirely new analysis of 

the leading Iron and Steel Companies; also 

details and hints regarding Deposit of Securities 

with the Treasury, what to do about the 
American Income Tax, etc. 








The above work gives the latest details 
of 100 specially selected securities covering 
the whole available field of investment, from 
War Loans to Ordinary shares in Selected 
Industrial Companies, particulars of further 
investments, together with yield tables and 
general hints of value to every investor. 





Post free on receipt of 4a. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign & Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 


6567 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2, 





THE RAVAGES OF 


URIC ACID. 


HOW TO RESIST ITS ENCROACHMENTS. 


Everywhere to-day there are large numbers of people who are 
veritable martyrs to gouty and rheumatic suffering, and who are 
so mainly because they are believers in the old dictum, “‘ Oncs 
gouty, always gouty.” Consequently, they conclude there is no 
permanent remedy for their distressing troubles, and so, with 
what courage they may, they resign themselves to what they have 
come to regard ag inevitable. Whereas, it is a fact there is no 
complaint more readily amenable to correct treatment than gouty 
suffering, for the reason that knowledge concerning its cause is 
so definite and clear. 


WHAT CAUSES GOUTY SUFFERING. 

It is known with certainty that all gouty suffering is due to the 
presence of too much uric acid in the body. This is a poisonous 
waste product that nature intends should be eliminated from the 
body as soon as it is formed, but when from any cause this does 
not happen, the uric acid is retained in the body, and as a result 
a gouty habit commences to form. Headache, indigestion, 
flatulence, acidity, heartburn, and mental depression are experi- 
enced, and are really warnings that the system is being loaded up 
with uric acid. These symptoms are caused by the presence in 
the blood of uric acid in a semi-solid condition, causing 
mechanical obstruction, so that the circulation becomes sluggish, 
the purity of tho blood impaired, and every portion of the body 
suffers in consequence. In course of time the uric acid crystallises 
and is thrown out of the blood into the tissues, organs, and 
joints. Solid deposits form, and are constantly being added to, 
and more or less violent gouty phenomena ensue. 


THE ONWARD MARCH OF URIC ACID. 


Uric acid selects its hiding-places indiscriminately. It may 
lodge in the joint of the great toe, when acute gout with its 
intolerable agony is caused. Chronic gout, or, as it is also 
ealled, chalky and rheumatic gout, although not causing 60 
constant or so severe pain, is far more permanent in its ultimate 
effects than acute gout. The joints attacked become fearfully 
swollen and deformed, end so stiff that movement is practically 
impossible, and frequent attacks of dull, stubborn pain render 
the victim’s life a misery. The muscles also become the seat of 
uric acid impregnation, inducing gouty rheumatism and lumbago. 
In these cases the pain is simply deadening, and every movement 
seems to tear the muscles. 

In sciatica and neuritis the nerve sheaths are penetrated by the 
needle-like crystals of uric acid with the torturing effect of hot, 
stabbing pain. Kidney stone and gravel are simply concretions of 
solid urates in the respective organs; while gouty eczema, that 
most irritating of all skin affections, is the result of uratic 
deposits in the skin, 

THE CONQUEST OF GOUT. 

To secure relief from any of these very widespread forms of 
suffering, uric acid, itself the primal cause, must be directly 
attacked and removed, and the one remedy that can do this 
successfully is a penetrating and powerful uric acid solvent and 
eliminant such as we have in Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop's 
Varalettes are rapidly taken up by the blood. They scarch out, 
unfailingly, the uric acid deposits, and sweep the poison com- 
pletely out of the system. Then the gouty pains disappear, 
swellings subside, inflammation is dispersed, stiffness gives place 
to suppleness. Complete relief follows the use of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, 

Physicians recognise this, and rely on Bishop’s Varalettes as the 
one remedy whereby accumulations of uric acid can be prevented 
from taking place, and lasting relief from all gouty ailments 
secured. Bishop’s Varalettes contain no dangerous drugs. They 
are free from colchicum, salicylates, iodides, mercury, narcotics, 
and purgatives which render the continued use of other gout 
remedies so injurious. Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken by even 
those of the most delicate constitutions with perfect confidence. 
Their occasional use prevents the retention of an excess of uric 
acid, while their continued employment for a period, depending 
on the circumstances of the case, remedies the most obstinate 
form of gouty suffering. 

SUITABLE DIET FOR GOUTY SUBJECTS. 

A varied and attractive selection of dainty and nourishing 
foods for the gouty will be found classified in an interesting 
booklet recently published dealing with uric acid disorders. 

The idea of the booklet is an excellent one, and it should prove 
invaluable to all those subject to the gouty tendency, supplying 
as it does, in addition to the diet table referred to, a mass of 
information concisely expressed on the causation, symptoms, an 
treatment of gout. A copy of this booklet will be sent post fres 
on application to the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfrod 
Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 
Spelman Street, London, E. 1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists at 1s. 2d., 
2s. 3d., and 5s. 6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or direct from 
the makers, Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve with brisk effervescence, 
aud are quite tasteless. 
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Bell's 
THREE 


AUNS 
Tobacco 


To eppreciate *‘ Three Nuns” is to show oneself a judge 
of fine tobaccos. To PREFER it, is to prove one’s 
judgment beyond reproach, 


A Testing Sampis will bs forwardsd on application to Stephen Mitchel? 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Brilain and 
leeland), Lid., Glasgow. 


King’s Head is Stronger. 


Cigarettes 
(Medium) 
44 10 


FOR 
er in cardboard boxes of 50—I1s. 72. 





Both sold at 8d. per oz. 


618 


41+) Famine in the 
HOLY LAND 


The recent victory near Gaza will enable 
us almost immediately to follow ths 
Allied advance with FOOD, nates 
and CLOTHING to relieve the 

terrible distress of the inhabi- 
tants, who are in the last stage 
of destitution through the 
cruelties and privationa 
which they have suffered, UReproduced by permission of “ The Times.”) 


£50,000 is needed at once 









to relieve the starvi le of Syria and Palestine, MISSIONARY SOOCIRTIES 
OF ALL bunokntrions have uxited to carry out this great work, 
2 ave Committee is at work, ype for relief are already 


mate, 
nate it ready to be poured into the country by sea or 
nd will be <a sdmanistered | by those who know the country 7 
people best and — will be given to all—Christian, Jew and Arab 
according to their n 
py send ur DONATION te-day to the Hon. Secretary, 
and Palestine Relief Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India, More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 


MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £400; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home, 





Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, % 


an Church Army,” payable to Prebendary ~~ 
) . 


ou. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Sireet, Marble Arch, W. 





2 MASON'S; 


PROVISIONS OF 
wigbanas FINEST QUALITY 





Hams, Finest York, matured 


Cooked and Dressed for Table - «« 22/8 


Ox Tongues, English 


Cooked and Dressed .. ee each 8/- 


Galantine of Chicken 


TruMed—about 2 Ib. .. - 


Game Pies, Raised 


e+ per Ib. 3/6 


Freshly made dally e+ cach 4'G, 8/6, 1 2/6 


Caviar (Astrachan) 
Large grey grain .. per jar G/-, 7/6, & 13/6 
Yorkshire Pies 
im Terrines - 4/6, 6/6, 8/6, to 21/- 
Cheddar Cheese (1st Prize Dairy) 
Winest Quality, English .. oe per lb, 1/10 
The War Catalogue, containing a list of 
Battls I'ronts, wild 


qeade selected for ail Batils 
posted on application, 


182 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 


Fortaum & Mason Ld, Tel. Regent 4). 








FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture fn 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desiga. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Go., vta., 228-241 Tottenham Gourt RA. 


—_—_———» 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription. 
Payable in advance, 
Yearly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of 


the United Kingdom .. £1 8 2 £014 1 £0 7 A 
Including postage to any of the 

British Colonies, America, 

France, India, China, J Jepan, 

&e. ee ee 110 6 015 83 67 6 


“ SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.0.% 


ela 
Pian Outi tere 


Camp 2 oes akers’ 








Complete 









4. Princes Street. ” 

oe Square; dn 
ondon. W 

Phone. Mayfair ‘4071 


Dlustrated Catalogues on Request. 
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The NATIONAL TRIBUTE 
TO LORD ROBERTS. 


ARE YOU HELPING 
OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Permanently Disabled on Active Service 
to Find Employment at a Living Wage at 


THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS ? 


oa 
Ng red tape, nodelay. The man starts at£1 per week and keeps 


every penny of his pension, Every penny that you give goes 
to swell the capital sum that can make these Workshe eo 
supporting by providing them with the plant and premises, as 
necessary in this case as they are to any ordinary manufacturing 
concern. What you give does not merely alleviate a passing phase 
of distress; it helps to make safe and happy the ft sri of our 
disabled men now and after the war, It is the National way and 
the only practical way by which these men can earn a living wage. 


a 
Will you please send a Cheque to-day ? 





Come and see the hundreds of disabled men at work at 
the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, Britannia Road, 
Fulham, London, S.W., or visit your local Workshop. 


ao 


Poeeacaeseecsesesas® 
SEND A CHEQUE, 
1} POSTAL ORDER or TREASURY NOTE te 


m@ The Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., 
mi Chairman, The Lord Roberts Memorial Headquarters, 
122, Brompton Road, London, S.\V. 


€ 
i | 
| 
HE Workshops at Britannia Read, Fulham, London ; Colchester, Birminge 
ham, Bradford, Belfast, Liverpool, Ediaburgh, Brighton and Ply : 
if 
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Making the most 
of Food Rations 


A MATTER of great importance to 


the housewife confronted with 
the combined problems of keeping 
within the Food Controller’s rationing 
orders, keeping down her weekly bills, 
and at the same time keeping her house- 
hold in full health and strength, is the 
cooking of the food she buys in the way 
best calculated to secure from it the 
maximum of nutrition for the minimum 
of fuel cost and with the minimum of 


labour, 


Almost every household in the King- 
dom, from palace to cottage, has a gas 
cooking stove—and many housewives 
and cooks know from years of experience 
how to cook every kind of food in every 
possible way on that ‘“ ever-ready-for- 
every-purpose ” appliance with the least 
consumption of gas. But there are 
others to whom practical hints to that 
end would be valuable, and especially so 


at this time. 


All such are invited to write to the 
under-mentioned advisory body repre- 
senting all the leading gas undertakings 
of the Kingdom for the special “Thrift” 
pamphlet they have prepared and their 
book on “ How to Use a Gas Cooker.” 
It should not be forgotten that by using 
gas instead of coal every citizen can 
help to increase the output of high 
explosives, which are a by-product of 


gas manufacture. 


The British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W.t 


























T. Fisher Unwin’s New Reais 
KITCHENER. 


IN HIS OWN WORDS 


By J. B. RYE, M.A, formerly History Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and HORACE G. GROSER, Author of “ Lord 
Kitchener, the Story of his Life,” &c. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net, 

After a careful examination of the published writings and speeches 
of Kitchener, the authors have constructed a narrative of the 
events of his life, told, as far as is possible, in his own words, 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY 
HALLAM PARR, K.C.B., O.M.G., &c. 


Recollections and Co dence. Edited by Sir CHARLES 
FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. With Portraits. Cloth. 15s. net, 
A keen observer of men and things, Sir Henry Hallam Parr held 
many important posts, where he saw much that was worth seeing, 
and recorded his impressions in well-chosen and vivid language, 
The author's profits from the sale of this book will be given to the 
War Fund of the Somerset Light Infantry. 


CHARLES LISTER. 


LETTERS and RECOLLECTIONS. With a Memoir by his 
Father, LORD RIBBLESDALE, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Fourth Impreseton, 
“ As the pages of this book fly by, the reader finds himself asking eagerly for more 
—for more about the childhood and boyhood of this short life, about the have 
eetting of family and friends, of whom only faint echoes are heard ; for more about 
the people Charles Lister loved and the pleasures he so poignantly quavet.” 
—The Times, 




















TURKEY AND THE WAR. 
By VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY. Cloth. 6s. net. 

The author—the military correspondent of a leading Moscow 
newspaper (Russkia Vedomosti)—considers the destruction and 
partition of the Ottoman Empire as the principal aim of the present 
war. 


HUMAN IDEALS. 


By F. A. M. SPENCER, Author of ‘‘ The Meaning of Christi- 
anity.”” Cloth. 6s, net. 
This book is an attempt to indicate some of the ways in which 
humanity may be expected to develop itself—moral, religious, 
social, industrial, intellectual, domestic—in the near future. 








THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 
AND THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


By J. W. HEADLAM, Author of ‘“ The History of Twelve 
Days.” Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author, supplementing his earlier work, ‘‘ The 
History of Twelve Days,” discusses the material bearing on the 
outbreak of the war which has appeared during the last eighteen 
months in Germany. 


WOMAN AND THE CHURCH. 


- Canon STREETER, M.A., and EDITH PICTON- 
TURBERVILL. With Foreword by the Bisuor or Dura. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

A plea for a reconsideration of the position of women in the 
Church, and especially for their admission to a recognized and 
active share in its preaching and pastoral work, though not neces- 
sarily the actual orders of the ministry as at present con- 
stitute 








WHO IS RIGHT IN THE WORLD’S 
WAR? 


By K. G. OSSIANNILSSON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LORD KITCHENER. 


HIS WORK AND HIS PRESTIGE. By HENRY D. 

DAVRAY. With an Introductory Letter by PAUL CAMBON, 
Ambassador of France. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

[Second Impression. 

In this book the author summarizes vividly the career of Lord 

Kitchener ; he shows his extraordinary personal power, his entire 

absorption in his work, and the wondindel prestige that gave him 

the enormous popularity he enjoyed. 








E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


ENCHANTMENT 


Third Impressicn.] Cloth. 6s. 

“Mr. E. Temple Thurston’s latest novel ‘ Enchantment’ is in his most charao- 
teristic and fascinating vein, and will undoubtedly be reckoned among the twe 
or three most popular stories he has ever written.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 


——» 





Write for a Copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Spring Announcement List, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Limited, 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 
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The Bookman’s 


Treasure House 





What the Book-lover will find at 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 380 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 1 


REMAINDERS.—A large stock is always on 
view. A ‘“ Remainder” is that small part of an 
edition which remains unsold at the publisher’s 
after a certain date. It is then offered, new as it 
is, to the public. In this way book-buyers on the 
watch may secure valuable New Books at less 
than second-hand prices. 


STANDARD WORKS.—Important Standard 
Works, mostly in handsomely bound Library 
Editions. The Stock is constantly changing, 
but book-lovers will always find a large selection 
of interesting and important works. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Thousands of in- 
teresting books in every class of literature are 
offered, second-hand, at trifling prices. These 
are copies, all in excellent condition, no longer 
needed by the Circulating Library. Second-hand 
copies of the best Novels of the past few months 
are also available. 


Calalogues will be sent post free on request. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


380 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


TWO BOOKS OF 
FORGETFULNESS 


A Soldier’s Memories 


Sir George Younghusband’s new book, of which the first 
q reviews say: ‘‘ This is the best book of reminiscences wd 

have had for along time” (Morning Post). ‘‘ His memorics 
make capital reading” (The Times). ‘* Sure of interesting 
a wide circle of readers” (Westminster Gazette). Just out 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this volume are stories of Queen Mary, King George 
King Edward, Kitchener, Roberts, Mr. Roosevelt, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, Sir Douglas Haig, Sir Wm 
Robertson, and scores of others. 


q 


Russian Court Memoirs 


q 


VEGETABLE CULTURE ( Illustrated). By EVA. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN. By W. L. GEORGE. 6s. net. 


THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE. By Mrs. GEORGE CRAN, 2s. 6d. 
net. (Coloured Plates). 


THAT RED-HEADED GIRL. By LOUISE HEILGERS. 


The most remarkable book of recent years, published thre 
days after the Revolution, and telling all about the ex-Czay 
his family, the Court, and political big-wigs in Petrograd, 
It ran into a second edition immediately. 12s. 6d. net 
with 36 plates. 





HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 


12, Arundel Place, Haymarket, S.W. 





— 


JOHN BUCHAN’S 
The Battle of the Somme 


(Nelson’s History of the War, Vol. 16) 


DESCRIBES THE SUPERB ACHIEVEMENT 
OF OUR ARMIES IN SHATTERING THE 
GERMAN WESTERN LINE. 





Just Ready. Cloth. Price 1s. 3d. net. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MAY, 1917. 
THE RUSSIAN UPHEAVAL. By Dr. E. J. Diton. 
THH REVOLUTION AND THE WAR. By E. ~~ WIncox, 
THE PASSING OF THE SUPERMAN. By SIDN 


y Low. 
THE SHADOW OF FAMINE ON THE E CON TINENT. By ARCHIBALD Hvrp, 


THE FUTURE FRONTIERS OF TURK 
Con. Sm Tuomas H. Honpics, K.C.M.G. 


By 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. By ARTHUR SYMONB. 
AMERICA Ait WAR. By James DaveNxporT WHELPLEY. 
GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM. By Fasnicivs. 
WAR BUDGET By J. E. ALLEN, 
REVOLUTION OR RE SGISTRATION ? By Antirur A. BAUMANN, 
DR. ZORNSOR AND LORD MONBODDO. By Epwarp CLopp, 
DR, OR TEP AND SPIRITUALISM. By A. P. SINNETT. 
OU LAND Are Fatt THE WAR. By om W. 8. HALpANs, 
THE EMPIRE AND ITS _— By J. Saxon MILLS. 
THE POSITION. OF WOME 
I. THE PAST, THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 
By THE CouNtTrss OF WARWICK, 


Il, WOMEN AND THE NEXT CENERAL, ELECTION. 


Lapy Franozs BaLFour. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND | HALL, To. 


Now READY.—A NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary 

variety of Books, all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
Wate for your copy to- day, as Catalogues can now only be sent in response to 
waitten appilcation.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Diacount Bookseller, 55-57 
Wigmore Street, W.1, 








Every Thursday. At all Bookstalls. Price 6d. net, 


THE NEW EUROPE 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 
THE LAST MOMENTS OF TSARDOM. 
By an Eye-Witness, 


EAD 
THE TRANSITION FROM OLD TO NEW EUROPE. 


READ 
FREE RUSSIA, GREECE, THE SOUTHERN SLAVS—AND ITALY ? 
By Sir ARTHUR EVANS. 
AD 
THE EMANCIPATION OF ITALY. 
READ 
THE AUSTRIAN ENIGMA. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.0, 2. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MAY. 
By Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 


TOWARDS THE END. 
By Ldgar Crammond, 


IRFLAND’S PART IN THE WAR 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF AMERIC 4: 

(1) AMERICA’S CHOICE. 

(2) THE UNITED STATES AND 7 PEACE SETTLEMENT. 
ITALY FROM ADOWA TO THE GREAT WA B 
‘THE FRENCH SOLUTION OF THE hey “PROBLEM. 

MARITIME COMMUNICATIONS AND IMPERIAL PROGRESS. 
By the Right Hon, Lord Sydenham of Combe, G. ‘ 8.1., G.C.M.G, 
Tux WISEST OF THE GREEKS. y W. 8. Lilly. 


By Moreton Frewen., 
By Bidney Low, 

y Enrico Corradini. 
By Edith Sellers. 


‘THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION; A REVIEW BY AN ONLOOKEB, ek Sohn — 
WILL GERMANY FOLLOW RussIA’s EXAMPLE ? my Barker. 
AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA, By Paget. 


A ToRCH-BEARER, By Constance Elizabeth Maud. 
THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT. 
By Edward Georges Harman, C.B. (formerly a Principal Clerk in the Treasury). 
Mr, HERBERT FISHER AND HIS CHANCES. 
By the Right lion. Sir George Reid, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.,M.P. 
Tne ‘SINCERE CHANCELLOR.’ By Fernand Passelecg. 
GERMANY'’S COLUNIAL Evite: SEVEN REASONS AGAINST RESTORATION, 
By John H. Harris, 
SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY—1914, By the Hon. Mrs, Walter Forbes, 


___London: SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Cc Co., LiD., 1 New Street Square. 
OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Last Ed.; Alice in 
Wonderland, 1885 or 1866; Memoirs of Casanova, 12 vols.; First Editions 
or Complete Sets of 'Stev enson, Meredith, Swinburne Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Alnsworth, Lever, Kipling, Oscar Wilde, Tennyson, Hardy, G lasing, Pater &e. Boo! 
bought, Any quant ty. Immediate Cash.—EBector’s Grtat B op, Birmingham, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


Mr. Murray's Lists of New Books wiil be posted 
regularly on request. 


THE AWAKENING OF AN EMPIRE 


By ROBERT GRANT WEBSTER. A work 
dealing in a clear and succinct manner with 
important economic and political questions which 
must be faced by the British Empire and the 
Allies generally. 6s. net. 


WITH the NEW ARMY on the SOMME 


By FREDERICK PALMER, Accredited American 
Correspondent at the British Front; Author of 
*“* My Year of the War,” etc. “‘. . . Just what it 
ought to be: a cheery, accurate chronicle of all 
he heard and saw on the Somme.’—Morning 
Post. 6s. net. 


APR, 1817. THE 6s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENT IN , THE MUSIC OF WILD FLOWERS. 
INDIA, w HK. Moreland, By the Rev. Canon Vaughan. 











O81, O.. . h 
THE RURAL PROSPERITY. OF OMe. We OaNaDA ee 
a THE FLEETS OF OUR ALLIES. 
HE VELS OHN 7 Are * 
THR DEST , JOHN | THE PONTIFICATE OF PIUS X 
Hamelius (of e), By the Rev. Alired Fawkes, 
OLD AND NEW IN THR DAILY | THE ARCHIVES OF THE WAR. 
TitE FOREIGN POLICY OF TEALY, | TEE ,DARDANELLES REPORT. 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 


Pi William Miller, 
THE ORIGING OF THE FRANCO- | “Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.0.M.G. 


J le 
nach, By Joseph Bel- | GERMAN STEEL AND IRON. BY 
CYPRUS UNDER BRITISH RULE. | _ Prof. W. J. Ashley. 
Middleton. THE IRISH PROBLEM. By Lord 


Mon e, K.P. 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR, (With 


By Lionel Smith- 
Maps.) By Colonel Blood, 





B 

adneun ORAL CO-OPERATION 
IN GERMANY. 
Gordon. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
60a ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1 


— 


SECOND EDITION. 
NEW 


CONRAD'S story 
THE SHADOW LINE 


“*The Shadow Line’ is Literature—and * Lit 
that.” —Nation, a ene a 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 65s. net. 


BY THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
THE DESTRUCTION of MERCHANT SHIPS 


Under International Law 
By Sir FREDERICK SMITH, K.C., MP. > Crown 8ve. 
4s. 6d. net. [Second Edition, 
“It ta at once timely, appropriate, and convincing.”—-Lloyd’s List, 


GARDENING FGR FaeDn 


FOOD, FRUIT AND FLOWERS 
By WALTER P. WRIGHT. Fully Lllustrated. 52. net, 


A tew ening book, by a well-known authority, which deals with tho subjecg 
as affec by present conditiona, 


CANADA THE SPELLBINDER 
By LILIAN WHITING. With Coloured Frontispiece and 89 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


A graphic description of the scenery and the modern activities of the greag 
Dominion, 


LUCRETIUS. On the Nature of Things 
A new Translation by Professor W.E. LEONARD 4s. 6d. net, 


“ The translator has faced a very difficult task with much real success.”"— 
— Spectator, 


EGOTISM IN GERMAN PHILOSOPHY _ 
By Professor G. SANTAYANA. §8q. Demy 8vo. 5s, net. 


This book {s indispensable for all who wish to understand the causes of the confile¢ 
between the “ gonius’’ of the German races and our own, 


THE GERMAN SOUL 
By Baron F. VON HUGEL. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net, 


The author of “ The Myetical Element of ion” in this new book attempts 
to discover the precise error in the German realist conception of the State and 
War; and to elucidate the character of the German (in contrast to the English) soul. 


























Lists of Hveryman and Wayfarere’ Libraries sent post free on 
application. 


23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.O. 2 








BEAD ELINOR GLYN’S NEW LONG NOVEL 


The Career of 
Katherine Bush 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The portrayal of such s character with tact and consistency 
fs a task which makes a worthy call upon the powers of a novelist, 
and Mrs. Glyn may be congratulated on having faced its difficulties 
with no | measure of success,” —The Times, 


The Light above the 


Cross Roads 


By MRS. VICTOR RICKARD. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“ An absorbingly interesting novel.” —Sphere. 
“ A notable story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


Mr. Wildridge of the Bank 


By LYNN DOYLE. 


Crown 8vo. 62. 


“A delightful Irish novel. Lynn Doyle has the command of 
humour of a high order.”"—T'ruth. 





Birds ina Wood. Nature Essays 
By J. C. LYNN. 


With Frontispiece in Colour, Crown Svo. 5s. nef. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Marriage has been Arranged 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA 
Fetters on the Feet By Mrs. FRED. REYNOLDS 
The Wane of Uxenden By MARGARET LEGGE 
The Massareen Affair By R. K. WEEKES 
John Paramor’s Purpose By ELLEN ADA SMITH 


JOHN AYSCOUGH’S REMARKABLE WAR BOOK. 


FRENCH WINDOWS 


By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of ‘ Marotz,” ‘* San Celestine,” 
&o. Cloth, 5s. net. 
** A very fine ‘ war book’ indeed, though It tells us nothing of 
fighting or strategy. There is not a dul! page in the entire volume.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
‘** The abiding impression that the book has left upon me is one 
of enormous sincerity.”—J’unch. 











Fimst Encuiso Translation, 


A Russian Gentleman 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF. Translated by J, Durr, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Half-imaginary memoirs is the best description we could give of 
this book. As for ita merit, it is simply this: that every page of it is 
interesting with a quiet but intense interest.” — The Tinies. 

** As a picce of literature it is a sheer delight; as @ document 
revealing the Russian spirit it is of singular value at the present 
time.”—Daily Graphic. 


A Doctor in Damaraland 


By Dr. H. F. 8. WALKER. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Walker served in a Mounted Brigade Field Ambulance during 
General Botha’s victorious campaign in German 8.W. Africa. 








LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 MADDOX 8T., W. 1 
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‘THE MARNE 
CAMPAIGN 


By MAJOR F. E. WHITTON. Preface by 
Major-General C. E. Callwell, C.B. 


With 8 Maps. 10s. Gd. net. 


* He is cleat atid concise, and his book gives a much better general 
fknpression of the Battle of the Marne than any other we know. . . . 
His map of tle a of the German, French, and British 
Armies during the halt and swing back of the Germans is invaluable.” 

—Saturday Review. 


“It is practically the first attempt by a British soldier writer to 
@escribe this campaign in any detail; a sound and soldierly ap- 
preciation of the battle, quite admirably written.” 

—Army and Navy Gazette. 


“The best analysis that has yet appeared in English of the 
eperations of tho Allied armics in the last manecuvre-battle fought 
in the West. It is illustrated by excellent maps.’"—Daily Mail. 


* We have encountered no more careful or minute study than 
this volume contains of the battle which so dramatically turned 
the course of the Western war. . . as a piece of precise exposition 
it is admirably written, and its merits will be realised by everyone 
who is anxious to grasp for himself the main factors of the gigantic 
struggle.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


* An able professional study, and altogether the best documented 
and most circumstantial that has yet appeared in English... . 
There are a number of excellent military maps in colour, several of 
them on a long scale, illustrating the details of the various opera- 
tions.” —Scotsman. 

“ Built throughout on the model of balanced lucidity of thought 
and arrangement with which the publications of the French General 
Staff have made us familiar as examples of what a soldier’s book 
ouglit to be . . . there is a great contrast between the soldierly 
and professional tone of this work and that which characterises 
many of the well-advertised histories now on the market.” 

rlasgow Herald. 





RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE 


By STANLEY WASHBURN, 
Special Correspondent of “* The Times.” 
52 Photographs. Map. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He enjoyed unique opportunities of observing the operations 
of the Russian armies. . . It is a very cheering report.” —The Times. 


“A detailed account of Russia’s achi¢vements during the summer 
of last year. . . . Mr. Washburn is a careful observer and a cautious 
critic. . . . Excellent illustrations. ... This invaluable third 
volume of ‘ Field Notes from the Russian Front.’ "’ —Morning Post. 


“Among English readers on both sides of the Atlantic he is 
tegarded as the foremost authority upon the operations east of the 
Vistula.”—MAJ OR G. W. REDWAY in The Globe. 


INSIDE THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 


By H. B. SWOPE. 


Foreword by Mr. J. W. GERARD, late American Ambassador 
to Germany. 5s. net. 


“A timely book.’’—Morning Post. 

* An absorbing book.’’—Daily News. 

* Cautious and invaluable.”—Daily Express. 

“ Very illuminating.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ Iustructive, keen, and impartial.”—British Weekly. 


PAPERS FROM PICARDY 


By Two Army Chaplains, 
The Rev. T. W. PYM, 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridgs; 
and the Rev. GEOFFREY GORDON, 
formerly of St. Margaret's, Westminster. 4s. 6d. net. 


“ Of real importance to any thoughtful man or woman who ma 
be thinking, as surely we all are thinking at present, of that peri 
of restatement and feconstruction which must be ushered in by 
the declaration of peace.”—Manchester Guardian. 











LONDON : CONSTABLE & CO,; LTD. 





Macmillan’s New Books 


A Diversity of Creatures 
Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Uniform Edition. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ae Edition. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Leather, 
. net. 

Bombay Edition. Super Royal 8vo. 21s. not, 

Edition de Luxe, 2 vols. 8vo. 2le. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Lllustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


The National News :—‘ Like Pepys’ Diary or Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ it gives us a wonderful silinpee into avery iatercsting pest 
of English politics, literature, art society. 16 is valuable, if only 
from that one point of view.” 


VOL. VIII. JUST PUBLISHED. 


A History of the British Army. 
{, 








y the Hon. J, W. FORTESCUE. Vol. V. 
[1811-1812.] With @ separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 80s. net. 





Shantiniketan: The Bolpur 
School of Rabindranath 


Tagore. by W. W. PEARSON. With on 
Introduction by Sir Ranmypranata Tacors. Iilus- 
teed, by Muxut Cuanpra Dey. Extra Crown 8vo. 

net. 


The Liverpool Post :—" We strongly commend this book, so full of 
the poetry of young life. It is a simple storysimply told, and roveals 
to a.gpee more that the elemental East has much to teach the complex 


Competition: A Study of 


Human Motive. written tor “The Col- 
legium.” By JOHN HARVEY, J. 8T. G. HEATH, 
LM SPENCER, Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 

and H. G. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 28s. 6d. net. 


The War against War and the 
Enforcement of Peacs. By Professor 
CHRISTEN COLLIN, Christiania University. With 
» — by WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown Svo. 

. neo, 


Higher Education and the 


ar. By JOHN BURNET, LU.D., Professor of 
Greek in St. Andrews University. Crown8vo. 4a. 6d. 
net, 


National Economy. An Out- 
line of Public Administration. 


By HENRY HIGGS, C.B. Extra Crown 68vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


England’s Financial Supre- 


macy. A Translation from the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
With Introduction and Notes by the Translators. 
Crown Svo. 3s. net. 
The Economist :—" To ‘see ourselves as others see us’ has been, 
since the days of Robert Burns, recognized as a desirable gift of the 
ods, and the Frankfurter Zeitung, assisted by the enterprise of Messrs. 
Giacmnillan, now gives us such # chance.”* 




















This is the End. By sTeLta BENsoy, 
Author of “1 Pose.” Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 
The New Statesman :—“' Miss Benson's wit is not like anybody elso’s 
wit,and yet her pathos {8 the ordinary pathos of the whole travailiag 
world.” 


Lectures on Style and Com- 
oSition. By E. CLASSEN, Lecturer on the 
English Language; East London College, the Univer- 
sity of London. Crown 8vo. 38s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN & COoO., LTD. LONDON. 
THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD., Publishers and Printers, 20-47 
Garden 8.5.) contains 


, Southwark, A hairless over 
OF le ee Py 
STICKPHAST 
ie a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 
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NEW FICTION 


5s. net. 
From all Booksellers and Libraries, 





THORGILS OF TREADHOLT 
Maurice Hewlett 


LONESOME HEIGHTS 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 


CARMEN’S MESSENGER 
Harold Bindloss 
THE JUST MEN OF CORDOVA 
Edgar Wallace 
CINDERS OF HARLEY STREET 
William Le Queux 


THE PAIGNTON HONOUR 

A. & CG. Askew 
THE GREY DOCTOR Fergus Hume 
ADAM Paul Trent 
A SOCIETY JEZEBEL _i(Fred M. White 


LIGHT IN THE UPPER STOREY 
Florence Warden 


THE PERILOUS CROSSWAYS 
J. S. Fletcher 


THE BROKEN SEAL Headon Hill 
HIS MEXICAN WIFE Arthur Applin 
A THREEFOLD THREAT Derwent Miall 


THE ARROWS OF CHANCE 
E. R. Punshon 








SHILLING FICTION 


Foolscap 8vo. Cloth. Is net, 





AYESHA H. Rider Haggard 
THE OPEN ROAD Halliwell Sutcliffe 


AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS 
Joseph Hocking 


Joseph Hocking 


H. Rider Haggard 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 


THE SCARLET WOMAN 
THE HOLY FLOWER 
THE TRAITORS 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS 

Halliwell Sutcliffe 
THE PATHWAY Gertrude Page 
THE BLIND SPOT Justus M. Forman 
THE BROKEN THREAD Wm. Le Queux 
THE INTRUDER Harold Bindloss 
FAITH TRESILIAN Eden Phillpotts 





REVISED EDITION. 
264 pp. Cr. 8va 


INCOME TAX 


By F. G. UNDERHAY, M.A. 


Price 2a. net 


A Summary of the Law of Income Tax, Super Tax, 
AND 


EXCESS PROFITS DUTY 


under the Finance Acts 1915 & 1916. 





THE 


_" 


MAY 


WINDSOR 


(SEVENPENCE NET) 
Contains— 


SCOTTISH REGIMENTS AT THE FRONT 
A BRITISH FIELD HOSPITAL 


ON THE RUSSIAN 


FRONT 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


Maurice Hewlett 
Keble Howard 


Edgar Wallace 
Fred M. White 


Theodore Goodridge Roberts 
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